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New York Tribune, 
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THE WORKS OF FRANCIS JOHN WYBURD. 


94 =<- 


N these days of almost perpetual locomotion and of love of 
change, it is rare to find a man, and especially an artist, 
inhabiting the same dwelling in which he first saw the light 


lives, having never removed from 


BH i Ii 


ms 


the ho 


The Convent Shrine. 


fifty years ago: yet such has been the lot of Mr. Wyburd, who 
was born in Bryanston Street, London, in 1826, where he still 


use as his abode. 


He received his general education at Lille, in the north of | late Thomas Fairland, a very clever lithographic artist. In 
France, and when he returned from school, having from a child | 1845 Mr. Wyburd obtained a silver medal from the Society of 
showed talent for drawing, he was placed as a pupil with the | Arts for a drawing, and three years afterwards he entered the 


June, 1877. 
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schools of the Royal Academy as a student ; and this is all there 
is to relate of the Art-education of the painter, and of his life, 
apart from his works: a meagre statement, but as much, perhaps, 
as most artists have to make: and so, to employ an oft-used re- 
mark, we must look for the painter’s history in his pictures. 

In the earlier time of his practice Mr. Wyburd seems to have 
gone to the volumes of modern writers for some female figure 
as a subject for his canvas, and even many of his later pictures 
are of a similar description. He began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy about 1849, but the first of his works of which we took 


any note was ‘ Beatrice,’ a small study, showing the figure 
raising the veil from her face: “ the conception is original,” 
was our remark at the time, ‘‘ and-very minutely carried out ;” 
it was in the Academy in 1853. ‘‘Lalla Rookh’’ was for some 
time a favourite poem with this artist, who, between the years 
1854 and 1857, borrowed several subjects from the part known 
as ‘The Fire Worshippers ;’’ for example, under the title of 
‘ The East,’ he illustrated the lines, 


“ Beautiful are the maids that glide 
On summer eves through Yemen’s dales,” &c, 


Immortelles. \ 


The “little Persian slave who sang sweetly to the Vina, and 
who now and then lulled the Princess to sleep with the ancient 
ditties of her country,’’ suggested a picture which the artist 
called simply ‘Lalla Rookh:’ ‘The Kiosk,’ painted for the 
Glasgow Art-Union, illustrates— 


* And brides as delicate and fair 
As the white jasmine-flowers they wear, 
Hath Yemen in her blissful clime,”” &c, 


Another of the same class is ‘ Hinda,’— 


“ Upon a galliot’s deck she lies, 
Beneath no rich pavilion shade,” &c. 
The whole of these pictures from Tom Moore’s luxurious descrip 
tive conceptions are quite worthy of the poet's ideals. 
In 1858 Mr. Wyburd sent to the Academy for the first time, 
so far as we remember, a group of two figures, «Amy Rob- 
sart and Janet Forster ;’ the countess has ‘ playfully stretched 
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herself’? upon a pile of rich Moorish cushions in the withdrawing 
room, with her attendant behind engaged in arranging her 
mistress’s hair. In both figures the extreme delicacy of the 
painting, especially in the faces, could scarcely be surpassed ; 
while the taste and disposition of the furniture in the room are 


fully in keeping with the manner in which its occupants are 
presented. In that year the artist and his friend, Mr. George 
E. Hering, the landscape painter, went on a sketching expedi- 
tion to the north of Italy and the Tyrol, which resulted in several 
pictures, one of which, ‘THE CONVENT SHRINE,’ is engraved 
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Lesther. 


here: it was exhibited at the British Institution in 1862, and | fallen on her knees on hearing the distant chant of her sisters in 


bore the following couplet from Longfellow : 


“ And the hymn of the nuns was heard the while, 
Sung low in the deep mysterious aisle,” 


There are three figures in the composition; one a nun, who has 


\ 


the convent ; the others are two females of the peasant class: 
all are assembled under what appears to be the exterior ofa 
chalet by the side of a lake, across which is a range of moun- 
tains, painted, as is also the sky, of a pure crystal green colour : 


Ve 
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the effect is singular as regards the sky, but doubtless the artist 
had authority for what he did. Another of these Italian or 
Tyrolean pictures is ‘ The Home of the Mountaineer,’ exhibited 
at the British Institution in 1859: it represents a young mother 
seated at the casement window of a cottage, and nursing her 
infant child, while watching for the return of her husband, The 
work is remarkable for the feeling and truth shown in the 
management of the light, which is chiefly obtained by the sup- 
pression of colour. We have heard that the Prince Consort was 
very desirous of possessing this work, and would have purchased 
it, had it not been previously disposed of. 

‘IMMORTELLES,’ another of the examples we have engraved, 
was painted for H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, and was 
exhibited at the Academy in 1862. The composition is very 
simple,—a young girl engaged in weaving wreaths of flowers 
in memory of 

“¢ Friends whom she loved so long, and sees no more,— 
Loved and still loves; not lost, but gone before,” — 
the motto attached to the picture when it was exhibited. The 
same subject, with the female in a different costume, was sub- 


sequently painted for the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


Referring to our Royal Academy catalogue of 1863, we find 
a commendatory note appended, to Mr. Wyburd’s picture of 
‘Christmas Time ;’ we however pass over it now to refer to two 
works by him exhibited at the British Institution in 1864, which 
were thus spoken of at the time in the pages of this Journal :— 
‘‘Mr. F. Wyburd’s two pictures, ‘The Offering’ and ‘ The Pri- 
vate View,’ have deservedly won admiration. In the first, a 
peasant is praying by a side-altar of a church; a chaplet of 
flowers, which she has brought as an offering at the shrine, 
lies before her on the pavement; a triptych, whereon a painting 
of the Annunciation, after the manner of Cimabue, may be dis- 
tinguished, hangs on the chapel wall behind. The sentiment 
of Mr. Wyburd’s picture is exquisite. A pretty idea he has 
expressed with refined simplicity. In his second work, ‘ The 
Private View,’ he is no less felicitous. A happy thought has 
here struck him. His first picture, ‘The Offering,’ is in this 
second work introduced on an easel, and forms the subject of 
‘The Private View.’ The artist, we see, has but just left his 
studio ; his palette, brushes, and maulstick are for the moment 
laid aside upon the chair. These constitute the still life of the 
picture ; the living tenants of the scene are a lady and the baby 
which she carries in her arms, who are both looking at the can- 
vas on which the painter has been at work. We watch them as 


they take their ‘ private view,’ which seems duly to delight them. 


The treatment and execution of this picture within a picture are 
delicate and dexterous.’’ At the Royal Academy in the same 


year Mr. Wyburd exhibited ‘Home in Acadie,’ as described by 


Longfellow, when he speaks of matrons and maidens with their 
distaffs seated on the summer evenings and ‘‘ spinning the 
golden flax.’’ The subject is treated poetically and with refine- 
ment, but is somewhat lacking in vigour. 

Another picture, to which in our catalogue a ‘‘ good mark”? 
is attached, is ‘The Last Day in the Old Room,’ sent to the 
Academy in 1867. We have no space for any detailed account _ 
of it, and proceed to point out a few out of his many subse- 
quent works worthy of mention; such, for example, as ‘ The 
Birthday Visit,’ exhibited at the Academy in 1869, with ‘ Daisy,’ 
a pretty little child,— 

“A rocker of. dolls with staring eyes 
That a thought of sleep disdain.” 

‘Chrystallinus’ is the title given to a picture sent to the Academy 
in 1871, and representing a Greek girl holding a glass globe ; 
‘The Harem,’ a bevy of captivating odalisques, painted with 
extreme care and finish, exhibited in the year immediately fol- 
lowing ; ‘ Breakfast-time,’ his picture of 1875, and ‘ The Life of 
the Old Manor House,’ his solitary contribution \last year to the 
Academy, quite maintain the painter’s reputation. The last of 
these we were desirous of engraving among our examples, but 
there being some difficulty in the way of obtaining the work, we 
have substituted for it an engraving of an elegant little compo- 
sition that hung in the Winter Exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists in 1875, ‘ESTHER;’ it is the property of Mr, 
George Lunt, of Liverpool, and represents the Hebrew maiden 
who superseded Queen Vashti in the affection of Ahasuerus, 
attiring herself for her first introduction to her future husband, 
who ‘‘ reigned: from India even unto Ethiopia, over an hundred 
and seven and twenty provinces.’’ This is among Mr. Wyburd’s 
most pleasing single figures: several pictures of this class, such 
as ‘Undine,’ ‘Titania,’ ‘ Imogen,’ and others, were, we have 
heard him say, suggested by the caves round the Isle of Arran, 
visited when staying in Scotland with his brother-artist, Mr. 
George E. Hering. The characteristics of Mr. Wyburd’s art 
are, principally, a perfect realisation of female beauty, an 
attractive manner in ‘setting out his figures, and a refinement 
of finish which is sometimes_carried almost to excess: his pic- 
tures would often gain ‘value and effect by more robust and 
vigorous handling. JAMES DAFFORNE. 


GEROME’S SWORD-DANCER 


mG fe SWORD-DANCE,’ by I. L. Géréme, now on exhi- 
bition at the Goupil Gallery, in this city, is a picture which 
can stand criticism when judged either on its absolute merits 
or by the comparative standard of the artist’s other and cele- 
brated works, 

The scene is laid in Algeria or Egypt, and represents a Moor- 
ish interior, irregular and arched in architecture, in which eight 
figures are variously disposed. The principal of these is a dan- 
cing-girl loosely draped, with a sword or yataghan balanced hori- 
zontally on her head, and another held in her partially-extended 
right hand. Her left hand rests upon her side, and she is posing 
or swaying her body in the. dreamy and voluptuous manner 
which among Orientals is termed dancing. In the half back- 
ground, seated on the floor against a column, is the orchestra, so 
to speak—two men and a woman; the two former playing on a 
flute and a primitive guitar, and the latter striking a tambourine, 
and singing or rather chanting one of those monotonous recéta- 
téves peculiar to her people. By the front-door, which is on the 
right, and through which the street can be seen, a Moor is 
entering the house, and in the left background a magnate res 
clining on a low divan or cushion is being served with coffee 
by a servant, while he enjoys the performance. Another servant 


standing near a fire on the left is intently watching the dancer. 
The composition and fidelity of the picture are exceedingly true 
to and characteristic of Eastern life, and the tone and balance of 
colour are inimitable. The graceful figure of the dancer is a fine 
expression of semi-languorous and rhythmic movement, and the — 
rays of sunlight which slant through a lofty window, or more pro- 
bably through an open ceiling, strike full athwart it, enhancing its 
force and grace. A green, transparent veil covers and floats away 
from her face, and a blue-and-gold over-garment of silk falls and is 
knotted round her lower limbs in loose folds, undulating with the 
motion of the body. The rich hues and texture of her draperies, 
and of the rug on which she is dancing, seen in warm light, are 
balanced by the deep tone and shadows of the apartment. The re- 
maining and to a great extent accessory figures, yet, typical, are 
good in attitude, and contribute to give the work that concentration 
of interest which is one of the highest qualities a picture can pos- 
sess. Accuracy and beauty of drawing are seen in every several 
figure or portion of a figure ; the atmospheric feeling and the man- 
agement of light and shadow are perfect, the colour and tone are 
full and harmonious, and there is a combination of simplicity, force, _ 
and convergence, which prove Géréme’s mastery over the difficul- 
ties of composition. , i 
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SCENERY, OF -. THE: PACIFIC. RAILWAY. 


VI. 


\ TE cannot leave Salt Lake City without saying a word in 
praise of its gardens, which are one of the distinctive and 
most charming features of the place. Every householder culti- 


vates the land environing his dwelling, and this fact has been ex- 


doorway, around which its ancestors blossomed in the short north- 
ern summer of the Baltic; here a haw or a holly, which speaks 
to the English wife of Yule and spring-time, when she got kissed 


| under one, or followed her father clipping hedgerows of the other; 


shamrock and daisies for the 
Irish wife; fennel—the real 
old ‘meetin’-seed’ fennel— 
for the American wife; and 


in some places where tact, 


ingenuity, originality, and love 


of science, have blessed a 


house, curious little Alpine 


flowers of flaming scarlet or 


royal purple, brought down 


from the green dells and lofty 


terraces of the snow-range, 


to be adopted and improved 


by culture. Of all, I liked 


best a third class of front- 


courts, -given up to moist, 


Old Mill, Utah. 


panded by Fitzhugh Ludlow 
in the following felicitous para- 
graph: 

“In some instances, the 
utilitarian element, being in 
the ascendant, has _ boldly 
brought the vegetable-garden 
forward into public notice. 
I like the sturdy self-asser- 
tion of those potatoes, cab- 
bages, and string-beans. Why 
should they¥ the preservers and sustainers of mankind, slink away 
into back-lots, behind a high board tence, and leave the land- 
owner to be represented by a set of lazy bouncing-bets and stiff- 
mannered hollyhocks, who do nothing but prink and dawdle for 
a living—the deportment Turveydrops of a vegetable kingdom? 
Other front-yards are variegated in pretty patterns with natural- 
ised flowers—children of seed brought from many countries : here 


_ aRiga pink, which reminds the Scandinavian wife of that far-off 


home-looking turf-grass, of 
that deep green which ‘rests 
the soul as it cools the eyes 
—grass, that febrifuge of the 
imagination which, coming 
after the woolly gramma and 
the measureless stretches of 
ashen-grey sage-bush, makes 
the traveller go to sleep sing- 
ing. 

In summer the atmosphere 
would be sickly with the com- 
bined aromas were it not for 
the stirring winds that are 

constantly blowing from the 
mountains, and many of the 
houses in the business quar- 
ter of the city are covered by 
sweet-briers and vines, which 
give them a countrified air 
in forcible contrast to the iron- 
and-brick realities of the mer- 
cantile stores adjacent to them. 
The march of improvement has effaced most of the shabbier 
buildings, but the seeker for the picturesque will find many such 
attractive relics of early days in the Territory, as the old mill with 
the tabernacle in the background, which Mr. Woodward shows in 
one of his drawings. The oval dome of the tabernacle is visible 
from nearly all parts of the town, and this edifice is one of the 
first objects for which the traveller usually inquires. 

The Utah Western (narrow-gauge) Railway, which was built 
in 1874, connects the city with the lake, traversing a dull belt of 
country, the first station being Millstone Point, eleven and a half 
miles from the city. The second station is Black Rock, so called 
from a weathered boulder of peculiar shape, projecting boldly into 
the lake at the extremity of a low reach of shingle, which was il- 
lustrated in our last number. Black Rock is the farthest northern 
extremity of the Oquirrh Mountains, a lofty ridge to the westward 
of the city, which, with the loftier snow-range of the Wahsatch 
running parallel on the east, forms the cradle of the Mormon capi- 
tal and the fertile valley of the river Jordan. Church and Fremont 
Islands take up the broken line of the range and carry it nearly 
across to the great promontory which projects many miles into the 
lake from the northern shore and forms Bear River Bay. The isl- 
ands are mountainous and barren, and they so divide the lake 
that its full extent cannot be realised by the observer on the shore. 

The first glimpse of this famous water is invariably pleasing. 
The waves are short and crisp ; the air refreshes with the scent of 
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brine. The visitor usually expects to see a sullen waste of lime 
stagnating along low, reedy shores, “ black as Acheron, gloomy as 
the sepulchre of Sodom ;”’ but, should he leave the city by the 
early train, and arrive on its borders in the fulness of a fair sum- 
mer’s morning, he will be surprised by a very different apparition. 
I have said the islands are mountainous and barren; so they are, 
but the atmosphere distils rainbow-hues upon them and beautifies 
them by magic. ‘ Nothing on the palette of Nature,” says Lud- 


low, ‘‘ is lovelier, more incapable of rendition by mere words, than 
the rose-pink hue of the mountains, unmodified by any such filter- 
ing of the reflected light through lenses of forest verdure as tones 
down and cools to a neutral tint the colour of all our eastern 
mountains, even though their local tint be the reddest sandstone. 
The Oquirrh has hues which in full daylight are as positively ruby, 
coral, garnet, and carnelian, as the stones which go by those names 
themselves. No amount of positive colour which an artist may 


= 


Bear River, Utah. - 


put into his brush can ever do justice to the reality of these moun- 
tains.” 

There is very little verdure on the shore; the beach and the flats 
behind it are crusted with white alkali, and the charm of the scene 
comes from the impalpable tints lent by the atmosphere to sterile 
soil and rocks. 


The circumference of the lake is 291 miles ; its greatest length 


is 75 miles, and its maximum width is 35 miles. It contains SIX 


islands, the sum of whose circumference is 96 miles. Church Isl- 
and is the largest, having a maximum length of about 16 miles, a 
maximum breadth of five, and an altitude in its loftiest peak of 
about 3,000 feet above the lake-level. A shoal of compact sand 
connects it with the mainland. Some ten miles to the north of 
Church Island is Fremont Island, 1,000 feet high and 14 miles in 
circumference; and 15 miles from this is Stansbury’s Island, the 
second in size of the group—12 miles long, 30 miles round, and 
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3,000 feet above the level of the lake. The three other islands are The water of Salt Lake is only exceeded in density by that of 
named Carrington, Hat, and Dolphin. the Dead Sea, the latter containing 24.580 of solid contents in 100 


Great Salt Lake, from Promontory Ridge. 


parts by weight, and the former 22.422, as follows: chloride of | ties exist at several points, and the effect of immersion is said to 
sodium 20.196, sulphate of soda 1.834, chloride of magnesium | be one of the most tonic sensations imaginable. 
3.252, and chloride of calcium 0.140: total, 22.422. Bathing facili- Let us now continue our journey. The westward-bound train 


Indian Camp in the Great American Desert. 


leaves Ogden soon after six o’clock, and we have already noticed the | so made the dé¢our to the Mormon capital, are again with us in the 
beauties of the landscape at that mellow evening hour. Many of our | Central Pacific sleeping-car, and the pleasant intimacies that have 
fellow-travellers from New York, Boston, and Chicago, who have al- | been broken for a day are renewed with greater fervour than ever. 


Humboldt Wells, and Ruby Mountains, 


The ‘next station beyond Ogden is Bonneville, 871 miles from westward and 4,220 feet above the level of the sea, neither ot 
San Francisco; and the second is Brigham, nine miles farther | which is notable except for the studies it presents of Mormon 


}. : 
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life. But the third station, Corinne, engages the attention as the 
largest Gentile town in the Territory, and it may be regarded 
as a forecast of the suppression awaiting polygamy. The early 
settlements of the Gentiles in Utah were opposed, not by fair 
means alone, but by lawless violence, and the penalty of an earnest 
utterance against Mormon institutions was assassination. Even in 
the present time a Gentile tradesman in a Mormon town is fought 


the most they can do is to leave it alone, and, left alone, it thrives 
very well. Bear River is seen near Corinne. 

The next station is Blue Creek, so called after a flashing stream 
of water, and thence the train winds among the Promontory 
Mountains, bringing the Wahsatch range, the silvery expanse of 
the lake, and the towns of Ogden and Corinne, into the prospect. 
Near here the Union Pacific Railway, coming from the east, met 
the Central Pacific coming from the west on May Io, 1869, and 
the great transcontinental route was opened with much rejoicing. 
The last tie was made of California laurel trimmed with silver, 
and the last four spikes were of solid silver and gold. 

Rond Lake and Monument, small stations of no particular in- 
terest, are successively passed; then Kelton, which is the point of 
departure for tourists who wish to visit the Shoshone Falls; then 
Ombery, Matlin Terrace, Bovine, Lucin, Tecoma, Montello, Loray, 
Toano, Otego, Independence, and Moore’s, which are all very 
much alike—small, dismal, and wholly unprepossessing. 

We soon cross the Utah boundary-line and enter the “ Desert 
State,” which accurately sustains its title. The dreariest day of the 
seven occupied in the overland journey is spent in crossing Nevada. 
Geologists tell us that the Great Salt Lake is probably the mere 
residue of a greater sea which spread from the Wahsatch Moun- 
tains in the east to the Sierra Nevada on the west. The reces- 
sion of that sea. has left a 
wilderness than which Sa- 
hara is not more desolate, 
nor a furnace more parched. 
Out of a vast tawny plain rise 


a few broken ranges of moun- 


tains, which are only beauti- 


ful as they recede in the dis- 


tance, and take purples and 


blues from the atmosphere. 


The earth is alkaline and 


fine, and is whirled up by 


the least wind in blinding 


clouds of dust. Rivers dis- 


appear in it, and it yields no 
lovelier vegetation in return 
than the pallid artemisia or 
sage-bush. It seems to have 
been desolated by a fire, 
which has left it red and 
crisp; the blight which op- 
presses it is indescribable. 
The towns along the railway 
do not enliven the prospect. 
A disproportionate number 
of the buildings are devoted 
to liquor-selling, and a dis- 
proportionate number of the 
inhabitants are loafers. The 
phase of civilisation presented 
makes one doubt whether such 


civilisation is preferable to 


the barbarism of the Piute 


and Shoshone Indians, who 


Devils Peak, Humboldt Palisades. 


at every point, and every ordinance that can injure him is turned 
against him. But, however much they hate his kind, the Mormons 
dare not resort to the means of punishment that found a terrible 
instrument in Porter Rockwell, “ the avenging angel;” and, how- 
ever much he may tread upon their feelings, they can only answer 
him in bloodless debate. Corinne, to all appearances, is a well- 


ordered, prosperous town, flourishing on monogamy, with polygamy ~ 


surrounding it. It has three churches, a good school, a flouring- 
mill, and a large number of stores. The Mormons revile it, but 


swarm near the depots, and 
whose numerous encamp- 
ments dot the plain. 

At Humboldt Wells, 661 
miles from San Francisco, 
there are some thirty springs 
in a low basin about half a 
mile west of the station. Some 
of the springs have been 
sounded to a depth of 1,700 feet without revealing a bottom, and it 
is supposed that the whole series form the outlets of a subterranean 
lake. This oasis in the desert, with the strong background of the 
Ruby Mountains, was a source of great relief to emigrants in the old 
days of overland travel, who here found plenty of pure water and 
excellent grass for themselves and their worn animals. 

Six hundred and six miles from San Francisco we reach Elko, 
which has a population of about 1,200, and is the seat of the 
State University. 


\ 
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DNAEAZED POTTERY. 
PuacHARLES WYLEVS ELLIOTT. 


HE LEKYTHUS isa sort of cylindrical amphora, witha straight 

neck and a single handle. This beautiful vase was made to 
contain perfumes and unguents, which were vastly in use. 

The figure (46) here given is a perfect example of this delicate 


pe ee 


Fig. 46.—Lekythus, 


vase, and is painted with coloured clays, which are fixed to the 
body of the vase by heat, and are, therefore, indestructible. 


A pot for infusion (Fig. 47) is easily to be understood. Itisa 


Fig. 47.—Pot for Infusion. 


Greek ancestor to our teapot, and is marked by that elegance of 
form which appears in much of the work of the Grecian potters. 
The curious cup (Fig. 48) called a COUTHON is about eight 
inches in diameter. Our illustration shows at A the top of the cup 
twat the open centre, while at B and C may be seen the peculiar 
118 
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III. 
THE GREEK VASE—Continued, 


involuted form. Just what uses this could have been put to does 
not appear, It is more an object of curiosity and gracefulness than 
of use. Just how such a pot can have been turned is not plain to 
the uninitiated soul. 

The Cup OF ARCESILAUS (shown in Figs. 49 and 50) is one of 
the most graceful and beautiful things that have come down to us 
from the Greeks. It is supposed to date back to the time of Pin- 
dar, some five hundred years before Christ. The cup is now to be 
seen in the collection of the Rue de Richelieu in Paris; it was 
found in Etruria, but was made by a potter of Cyrene. It is dis- 
covered that at this African city was a great pottery for the making 
of Greek vases, out of which have come some of the most perfect 
found; among them this one. So far had Art and culture of the 
Greeks spread even then. The cup isabout thirteen inches in 
diameter. Its name comes from the King of Cyrenaica, whose 
glories were sung by Pindar. The clay is very fine, and is of a 
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Fig. 48.—A Couthon. 


delicate red; but has been almost hidden by a black which appears 
solidly at the handles and foot. The design is put on with a 
coloured clay or exgobe of a yellowish-white, which is fixed by the 
fire; and it is believed that it must have passed through the fur- 
nace some three times. 

The picture Fig. 50 is curious and interesting. The king is 
shown sitting on the deck of a vessel afloat, holding his sceptre. 
Before him his servants are weighing baskets of merchandise, and 
below the deck others are seen carrying away the baskets into the 
hold. Now what is this they are weighing and carrying away ? 

M. de Witte, in making his catalogue, decides that the Greek 
word near the manager who is pointing to the scales means szd- 
phium or assafetida : the most odious of flavours to us, but one 
which still provokes delicious titillations in some Orientals. Alto-_ 
gether, we get a glimpse of life in this early Pindaric time ; we see 
that a king then was not a mere figure-head, but a real king who 
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oversaw his cargoes, and probably loved assafcetida, and was fond | The umber of these vases, cups, &c., now existing in Europe is 
of making money, as some of our sovereigns are to-day. very great—at least 20,000, and some experts make it as large 
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fig. 49.—Cup of Arcesilaus. (View of the outside.) 


as 70,000. The most known collections are at Naples in the | rence, 700; at Turin, 500; at Vienna, 300; at Berlin, 1,690; at» 
Museo Borbonico, 2,000; in the Vatican at Rome, 1,000; at Flo- Munich, 1,700; at Dresden, 200; at Carlsruhe, 200; at Paris, the 


Fig. 50.—Cup of Arcesilaus. (View of the inside.) 


Louvre, 1,500; Bibliothéque Impériale, 500; at London, British , indeed, made that life more beautiful than any we find in all the 

Museum, 2,600; and in private collections throughout the world | earlier histories of man. 

a great number. 7 Through the wrecks and convulsions of time this crowd of deli- 
What the keen and artistic mind wants to know is, not only what | cate, perishable things still exists; what vast numbers must have 

fine work was done by the Greeks, but why they did it—what, | been made and consumed in the varying populations of Greece, 
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Rome, Tyre, Carthage, and wherever Grecian civilisation and 
tastes made their way, it is not easy for the mind to compass. 
For we must remember that these things we now describe were 
not in every man’s hand; they were in a good degree for the 
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Fig. 51.—Ltruscan Vase. 


‘rich and well-to-do. No slave (and slaves then abounded) used 
a kyléx from which to drink his wine, nor an e@noche from which 
to pour it. 

That vases and cups were used and made especially as tokens of 
affection to be placed in the tombs, we know; that they were fash- 
ioned and painted for prizes at the Panatheanic games of Greece, 
we know ; and that they were used in many ways in the symposia 
and feasts, we also know; and yet their numbers must have been 
nigh countless. No satisfactory explanation of this profusion has 
so far been hit upon. 

The potteries, of course, must have been many ; for Brongniart 
cites in Greece proper twelve now known cities where vases were 
made; in Italy, some fourteen ; and we know, also, that they were 
made in most of the colonies where Greek customs stamped them- 
selves. The demand for all this product was, of course, equal to 
the supply. While we know that Greek civilisation had reached a 
high place, and that man, physically and intellectually, had come 
nigh to perfection, woman had not kept pace with him. The home 
then was not what we now make it, or attempt to—a temple in 
which all of comfort, all of luxury, all of beauty, are gathered. The 
Greek house, even in Athens, was rarely large; the principal sa- 
loons for the feasts were used only by men, for the ladies of the 
house did not appear at those times. The women’s apartments 
were more secluded, and were not used for show; we should not, 
therefore, expect them to be ///ed with objects of Art and orna- 
ment, though they would not, of course, be excluded. That there 
should be, as we have shown there was, a great production of 
articles devoted to the tastes of the fairer sex, is easy to understand, 
and for them, as well as for men, were made the beautiful ZeLythz, 
the alabastron, and other articles, for perfumes, for the toilette, 
and the bath; for these we can account. The life of the mar- 
ried woman was not then public and out-of-doors as it now has 
come to be; she was not the central or only or principal figure 
around which society revolved ; nor did the social or intellectual, 
the artistic or literary, life find its centre or its applause with her. 

_ That she frequented the theatres with men is not believed, though 


she had her own opportunities for the indulgence of this love; 
and it seems probable that some representations—as the tragedies 
—were open for both men and women. Her life partook of the 
seclusion which stamped the Asiatic courts. She had many duties 
and occupations; for the wife, with her maidens or her slaves, not 
only must prepare and serve the food, she must also spin and 
weave and make the garments for her household. 

The care and education of children, the supervision of the house 
and the slaves, the production of stuffs and garments, of perfumes 
and unguents, gave necessary occupations in great profusion, and 
such as would alleviate e77#z—such as would put amusements into 
a second rather than a first place in her heart. 

But the truth is, that her life was so duil, so devoid of exciting 
cares, that many women, and among them some of the most beau- 
tiful, most witty, and most cultivated of Greece, preferred the se- 
ductive and exciting dangers of the life of the Aetazraz to the safe 
and frigid respectability and dulness of the married wife. 

That dress was a matter of important thought with woman then, 
too, is beyond doubt; and the textures of the chztons and hizma- 
tzons, the proper colours of their bands and their girdles, caused 
much perplexity to the beautiful Greek maiden, as they have to the 
beautiful American of to-day. But the Greek seems to have es- 
caped one great misery and mystery—er fashions did not change ; 
no staff of designing men was working with swift brain, hand, 
and pencil, in Athens or Corinth, to perplex her delicate mind with 
fashion-books, thus forcing her into exquisite torture, and keep- 
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fi LT, 52 Etruscan Vase. 


ing her there. The pictures upon the vases, continuing through 
many centuries, show no very marked changes in dress. Was 
woman, then, supremely happy? Who can say! Besides dress, 
there can be no question, from the great numbers of perfume-bot- 
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tles and vases of clay, as well as from the quantity of those of 
glass found by Cesnola in his excavations, that a very great degree 
of luxury, if not of dandyism, was reached by the women as well 
as the men in that “ good old day of Greece.” We know some- 
thing of the luxury, the lavish daintiness, of Alcibiades and his 
friends, but very little of their wives. 

There was, however, an evil thing in Greece, and one which the 
Greek wife felt strongly, keenly—that was the hetazraz, the demz- 
monde, of the great cities. Nowhere except in England and Ame- 
rica has the virtue of married woman been held at so extreme and 
exalted a height, nowhere has its sale been lowered to such a depth, 
as in Athens. 

Among the Aetazraz of Athens and Corinth were found the most 
beautiful, the most brilliant, and the most highly-cultivated wo- 
men of Greece ; to them every attraction was of inestimable value, 
and whatever would charm men was to be sought and seized. That 
among them were women of great mental gifts, of much political 
knowledge, of highly-cultivated artistic perceptions, we have every 
reason to believe; that the Ze¢azraz made their houses as.attractive 
as possible we may also believe; and in them, we do not doubt, 
were found some of the best examples of the Art of Greece outside 
the temples and the gymnasia. Here we may suppose that the fine 
vases found appreciative recipients as well as appreciative admirers 
among men. That all who sold their charms were what we term 
“abandoned ”’ is not true; they did not so consider themselves and 
were not so esteemed among men or women of Greece ; that some 
of them, many of them, became so, is beyond doubt true. . But 
among them some (how many who can tell ?) were cultivated, in- 
teresting, able, there is no doubt ; and that they continued so, It 
was long the fashion to suppose and to say that the poetess Sap- 


pho, and the politician Aspasia, were courtesans, which hardly any | 


man will now maintain. As to the former less is known, but Aspa- 
sia, though not legally married to Pericles (as she could not be), was 
virtually his wife and partner through all his life in his schemes 
for governing, exalting, and beautifying Athens. Her house then 
was the most beautiful, the most complete, and the most attractive, 


Fig. 53.—LEtruscan Vase. 


in Athens; and to it resorted the most noted statesmen, rhetori-_ 
cians, philosophers, wits, and artists, of that most remarkable city 
and time. 


It is a misfortune to us that no Greek house of the time of Peri- 


cles, the perfect day of a most remarkable and highly-zsthetic 
lisation, remains, either its stone walls, or in pictures on its t 
walls or on its vases. The great catastrophe which overwhe 
Herculaneum and Pompeii has secured to us the means of kni 


Fig. 54.—Ltruscan Vase. 


how the luxurious Roman lived in the little seaside city 1,800 years 
ago; atime when Cesar was hardly dead, and Jesus almost un- 
known. Every house in Athens and in Corinth, in Samos and in 
Melos, has been swept away by the besom of war or the feathered 
wing of Time; we know what we do know from the verses of 
poets or the allusions of the playwrights, and that is all; but fr 
these we gather that the house or home was the place rather 
the woman than for the man; that in it the woman, though no 
exactly a prisoner as in the harems of the Asiatic kings, was 
pected to stay and to find “her sphere.” The porter sat at the 
door of the house, and when the woman went out she was to be 
accompanied by her slave, and it -was known for what she went. 
The life of the Greek man was essentially and in his best ho 
outside his own house. By the Greek man we now mean the 
per or more wealthy classes; all these had their work done b 
slaves. He went forth in the early morning to visit the thea 
where he was entertained with the dramas of Aéschylus, of E 
pides, of Aristophanes; he breakfasted; he visited the markets; 
he went to the bath, to the hairdresser; he conversed in the porti- 
coes; he frequented the gymnasia, where he could talk or listen, 
where he could exercise and enjoy his body, where beautiful bodie 
and philosophic tongues found free play and ample room. Eve 
thing of politics, of poetry, of art, of scandal, was a delight to 
the keen and active intellect of the Greek; as in St. Paul’s day, 
he was eager to hear or see some new thing; and when such a 
ruler as Pericles had grasped the purse and the sword, and had 
gathered together in the small city of Athens all the sculptures, a 
the poetry, all the eloquence, all the pictures, all the vases, to adorn 
and glorify it, the Greek man may be said—using our expre 
American phrase—‘ to have had a good time !”’—as good as 
has been able yet to see in the long history of the race. 
Knowing as much as we do of the life of the Greek m 
the Greek woman, need we be surprised that the rather sl 
tempered Xantippe, wife of that delightful vagabond and phi 
pher, Socrates—he who puzzled the too conscious sophists 
pleased the simpler people, who loved the true and hated the fal 
he who lived for wisdom and not for power, who cared much 
mind and. less for money, who basked in the sunshine of the p 
ticoes and pined in the shadows of his own house—need w 
surprised that this wife of his was driven to go forth at tim 
seek her vagrant lord in the throng of the market-place or the | 
citements of the Academy, and to lead him home to the place 
his wife and children? Need we be surprised that her spe 
was then unmelodious, unconjugal, and that she became a spi 
and by-word for the wicked wits of that brilliant city ? 
But with his faults Socrates had the great virtues of : 
and patience, always indispensable in the married man, at lea 
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If the vases had only preserved for us the portraits of Xantippe 
| and Socrates, or even of the room they lived in, how much would 
| wethank them! As to the fzcfures upon the vases, the best of 
them seem to be copied or adapted by the vase-painters from pic- 
tures of the best artists of Greece, made to illustrate the worship 
| or the doings of the gods, the great deeds of the heroes, the feats 

at games, the doings at the feasts, &c., &c. Many of these are 


but carelessly, even poorly, put upon the vases ; the Jes¢ are those 
we must look for to admire, to enjoy, and to emulate. 

The 7b of Diogenes, there is reason to believe, was a great 
earthen vase or pot—the PITHOS. These were built up of clay 
by the Greeks by hand around a frame, and were afterwards 
baked. As they sometimes reached the dimensions of over three 
feet in diameter and six or seven feet in height, it is plain that they 


Fig. 55.—Ltruscan Vase. 


could not be turned upon the potter’s wheel. It is easy, too, to 
understand what an excellent shelter such a pot would make for 
such a cynical philosopher as Diogenes, who needed a very cheap 
rent. But if a wicked boy should throw a cruel stone some fine 
evening, striking the pot in a weak spot, the rent might end in a 
convulsion and ruin. 

ETRUSCAN VASES, &C.—The ‘“ Etruscan vase’’ not being what 
we have here.described and figured as the “Greek vase,” it re- 
mains to say briefly that the vases and pots made by the Etrus- 
cans before the coming of the Greek potters were quite different ; 
ruder and less fine in form and in decoration. Indeed, it is not 
likely that the painted vase, known as the Greek vase, was ever 
the work of the Etruscan workmen. The Etruscan pottery was 


thicker, less ornamental, and it indicates a different race and lower 
esthetic development. In the Museum of Art at Boston is now 
placed a collection of Etruscan work which is said to be unique 
in this country as well as in England. In this are a number of 
vases which are ornamented with heads and figures in relief, not 
sharp and fine; these are wholly covered with a black colour. 
Those which are painted are quite different and inferior to the 
work of the Greeks. The collection was secured in Italy by Mr. 
J. J. Dixwell, who has been so good as to present it to the museum, 
Figs. 51, 52, 53, are examples of some of the vases in the Museum 
of the Louvre, which present the general style and character of 
this work; they show clearly how much the real Etruscan vase 
differs from the true Greek vase. 


Pre oCHOOLS OF HOLLAND AND FLANDERS. 
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VERY remarkable work of French Art-criticism 
has recently issued from the Parisian house of 
Plon & Co., and from the pen of one, now no 
more, who had won a distinguished place among 
his countrymen as a most brilliant colourist and 
depictor of African military scenes, Eugéne Fro- 
mentin. It is entitled ‘Les Maitres d’autrefois,’ 
and is indeed an impulsive artist’s visitation to the schools of the 
Low Countries, not for any formal review of the painters by whom 
they have been so signally honoured, but on a sort of wayward 
professional pilgrimage, to pass from shrine to shrine, where, in 
church or museum, their memory is consecrated. The reader will 
find in his permitted participation in such a course a very rare 
enjoyment. We have not here to deal with an amateur of high 
accomplishment, fervid fancy, and equivocal theories, but with one 
who would seem to have been deeply devoted to a profession in 
which he was recognised as a master, and with the mysterious 

working of which—its difficulties, subtle or strong as they may be 

_-—he was obviously familiar; with one, moreover, who, in the 


extreme range and variety of critical disquisition wherein he here 
engages, displays an analytical fesse of appreciation difficult to 
equal or surpass. His attention was, however, chiefly directed to 
the two great leaders of the Dutch school and the Belgian—Rem- 
brandt and Rubens; whose masterpieces he sought in every quar- 
ter where they might be enshrined, with ever a double object in 
view: to hail them with a broad, glowing admiration, and, on the 
other hand, by microscopic minuteness of inspection, to realise the 
existence of blemishes which mar their all but divine excellence. 
In his estimation of Rembrandt there is a luminous erudition, a 
curtosa feltcttas, of conception and illustration, which wins, even 
as it commands, the ardent concurrence of his readers. His judi- 
cial presentment of the princely Belgian is the more attractive por- 
tion of the task which he so devotedly. undertook. Although these 
are the masterpieces which rule over the gallery of M. Fromentin, 
they by no means monopolise all his attention, all his clever disqui- 
sitions. On the contrary, there is no fine #zorceau in the two great 
banquet-halls left by him “untouched, untasted,” or to which the 
palate of his readers is left uncommended. 
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ANCIENT IRISH ART. 
A FEW WORDS ON INTERLACED METAL-WORK. 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


> 


striking characteristic of ancient Irish Art is the 
elaborate nature of the interlacing which pre- 
vails in ornamentation. Whether in sculpture, 
in metal-work, or in illuminated drawings, the 
same general principle of interwoven lines, 
bands, animals, or foliage, or a combination 
of all, predominates, and gives to Irish Art a 
character which, despite its general analogy to that of the 
Anglo-Saxons, is all its own. The same feeling, it is true, runs 
through the designs of the ancient Irish and the Anglo-Saxon 
artists, but there are distinct characteristics belonging to each, 
and however beautiful may be, and undoubtedly is, the latter, 
it is far surpassed in wideness of conception, in intricacy of 
design, in delicacy of execution, in richness of effect, and in 
variety of detail, by the former. It is as though the minds of 
both conceived the same general ideas, but that the one alone 
had the power of expanding and carrying out those ideas to their 
minutest detail. 
The beauty, and even microscopic nicety, of some of the 
examples of early Irish Art, have called forth the strongest, and 


Fig. 1.—Case of the Béll of St. Patrick, end view. 

sometimes even the most extravagant, expressions of wonder 
and admiration from men of judgment; and the minds that 
conceived and carried out some of the designs have been 
declared to be “‘ superhuman ”’ and “‘ inspired by angels.’’ The 
opinion of Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote in the twelfth 
century, may be thus freely translated :—‘‘ Amongst all the 
miraculous things of Kildare, nothing surprised me so much 
as that wonderful book said to have been written from the dicta- 
tion of an angel in St. Bridget’s own time. This book contains 
the four Gospels according to Jerome’s version, and is adorned 
with almost as many richly-illuminated figures as it has pages. 
Here you see the majesty of the Divine countenance, there the 


mystic shapes of the evangelists, furnished with six, four, or 
two wings; here is the eagle, there is the calf; in another part 
the face of a man, or of a lion, together with other designs 
without number, which, if carelessly surveyed, seemed rather 
blots than intertwined ligatures, and appeared to be simple, 
where in truth there was nothing but intricacy. But on close 
examination the secrets of the art were evident; and so delicate 
and subtle, so laboured and minute, so intertwined and knotted, 
so intricately brilliantly coloured did you perceive them, that 
you were ready to say that they were the work of an angel, and 
not of man; the more intently I examined them, the more was 
I filled with fresh wonder and amazement. Neither could 
Apelles do the like. Indeed, mortal hand seemed incapable of 
forming or painting them.’’ So minute and intricate indeed is 
the work in some examples, that they are traditionally said 
(notably the Book of Kells) to have been traced by angels. 

Of this marvellously elaborate character of early Irish Art, 
Mr. Westwood says that, at a period when the Fine Arts may 
be said to have been almost extinct in Italy and other parts of 
the continent, namely, from the fifth to the end of the eighth 
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Fig. 2.—Central Band of the Devonshire Crozier. 
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century, the art of ornamenting manuscripts had attained a — 
perfection almost miraculous in Ireland. ‘‘ Another circum- — 
stance,’’ he says, ‘‘ equally deserving of notice, is the extreme — 
delicacy and wonderful precision, united with extraordinary ~ 
minuteness of detail, with which many of these ancient manu- — 
scripts are ornamented. .I have examined with a magnifying — 
glass the pages of the Gospels of Lindisfarne and the Book of ' 
Kells, without detecting a false line or irregular interlacement ig 
and when it is considered that many of these details consist 

of spiral lines, and are so minute as to have been impossible to” 
have been executed by a pair of compasses, it really seems a 
problem, not only with what eyes, but also with what instru- 
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ments, they could have been executed. One instance of the 
minuteness of these details will suffice. I have counted in a 
small space, scarcely three-quarters of an inch in length by less 
than half an inch in width, in the Book of Armagh, no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty-eight interlacements of a slender 
ribbon pattern, formed of white lines edged with black ones. 
The style of Art in these islands, from the seventh to the eleventh 
century, was\infinitely more elaborate than that of any existing, 
or, indeed, of any subsequent school . . . . The invention and 
skill displayed, the neatness, precision, and delicacy, far sur- 
pass all that is to be found in ancient manuscripts executed 


Fig. 3.—The Devonshire Crozier. 


tinct in their character from the Shrine of St. Manchan, which I 
have recently described in these pages, but which are of at least 
equal interest and more elaborate beauty, exist; and to one or 
two of these I now purpose to call attention. The eleventh or 
twelfth century case in which St. Patrick’s bell is preserved, is a 
notable example of metal-work. It was made, as is ascertained 
from the inscription which it bears in ancient Irish lettering, for 
Donnell O’Lochlainn, monarch of Ireland, who reigned from 
Iogt to 1105. It is of copper, and was originally ornamented in 
various ways with gold, silver, and coloured glass. The inter- 
lacings, which are of the most elaborate character, are, in some 


by continental artists . . . . Theartists who executed the manu- 
scripts were also the originators of the stone crosses . . . . The 
style of ornament in both classes of monuments is essentially 
the same.”’ 

But it is not my intention in this brief article to touch upon 
the subject of manuscripts further than to remark that the 
same general characteristic of minuteness and intricacy of pat- 
tern prevailing in the designs with which they are adorned, 
marks, to an equally great extent, the designs exhibited on the 
metal-work and on the sculpture of the same and subsequent 
periods. Some marvellous examples of metal-work, quite dis- 


Fig. 4.—The Tara Brooch: Front. 


smaller parts, cut in the solid gold, but the larger and more 
important ones are entirely open-work, and of wondrous deli- 
cacy; they are, in all cases, attached to the copper body by 
pins or rivets. The main feature of the design is that of ex- 
traordinary animals distorted and twisted into flowing lines, and 
forming the most elaborate interlaced knots, which intersect 
and intertwine with each other in the wildest but most sym- 
metrical manner. The cut is engraved on Fig. 1. 

Another fine example of early Irish metal-work is the ‘‘ Devon- 
shire crozier’’ (Fig. 3)—so called because it belongs to the Duke 
of Devonshire—which was some time ago exhibited at South Ken- 
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sington. This remarkable example of early Irish Art was found 
several years ago——during alterations at Lismore Castle—built 
up in a recess in a wall along with a valuable Irish MS. It is 
three feet four inches in length, the core being of oak, which is 
cased with bronze. It is elaborately ornamented at the head, 
the foot, and the central band, with raised work in bronze, which 
has been richly gilt, and with silver, enamel, and niello. Around 
the shaft, at the foot of the crook, is an inscription in ancient 
Irish character and language, which reads thus:—‘‘ A prayer 
of Nial Mac Meic A2ducain, for whom was made this precious 
work. A prayer for Nechtan, the artist who made this precious 
work.’’? * Mac/Educain, who was Bishop of Lismore, died 
in 1113, so that the crozier dates back to the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. On 
the ridge of the head, or crook, is a series of nonde- 
script animals, such as the Irish artists so revelled in 
depicting (which in this instance bear, perhaps, a slight 
resemblance to lizards or dragons), scaled, and exqui- 
sitely interlaced one with another in succession. This 
crest, or ridge (if it may be so called) of the crook is 
perforated, so that the openwork gives it a peculiarly 
light and elegant appearance. The eyes of some of 
the animals are formed of what is said to be lapis lazuli. 
The head is divided into panels, with circular bosses at 
the intersections; these are mostly formed of deep blue 
glass, while in the panels are rivet-holes, which show that 
they too were originally filled with metal-work—probably 
silver interlacing. The edge of the front of the crook is 
divided into delicately-formed panels filled with inter- 
lacings, and divided from each other by enamelled squares, 
while the front itself has originally been filled with de- 
signs in gold. Round the centre of the shaft is a richly- 
ornamented band, shown on the engraving (Fig. 2); each 
compartment of this is filled with intricate interlacing in 
metal-work. The foot of the staff is of extreme beauty. 
Its design is thus carefully described by Mr. O’Neill in 
his admirable work, to which I am indebted for the two 
woodcuts :—‘‘ The designs are framed with silver and 
dark blue, similar to the centre boss: but the framing, 
which in the centre ornament is principally of circular 
forms mixed with straight lines, is, in this lower orna- 
ment, composed of straight lines, with the exception of 
the ornaments at the upper part. There are four human 
heads at this part, and the tops of the fastening-pins are 
at each side of these heads, and form parts of the de- 
signs. There are twenty-eight panels of ornaments con- 
tained within the silver bands of this lower part of the 
staff; of these, six. are almost exactly alike, and the 
singular figure subjects, in the third row from the top, 
are in couples which have a very close resemblance. 
Below these twenty-eight panels of ornament the staff 
narrows, and from a round form it becomes six-sided ; 
each of these sides is. filled with gilt and silver orna- 
ments, the silver being let into spaces cut out of the 
solid metal. The six ornaments at the top of this lower 
part consist of so many different gilt interlaced patterns; 
then come six silver ornaments. Below the silver deco- 
rations are five panels containing full-length human 
figures, gilt, the head of each finishing in a pair.of horns ; 
the lower part of each figure is attired in a garment 
which, both in shape and from being checkered, resem- 
bles a Highlander’s kilt. The North British kilt is worn 
shorter than is seen on these figures. The remaining, or sixth 
panel, has an interlaced pattern composed of two animals inter- 
twined. Below these six patterns is another series of six silver 
ornaments resting on a gilt and silver-banded nearly half-round 
moulding ; below this moulding are six more gilt panels, which 
are separated by silver bands; the ornaments in these are of 
the animal character. The staff finishes as is shown in the 
woodcut, the part immediately above the termination being com- 


* The modern forms of the names here commemorated are MacA@ducain, M‘Get- 
tigan ; and Nechtan, Naugton, or M‘Naughton. 
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posed of three small round pieces of metal, which we may term 
pillars, the metal being cut away clear inside.”’ 

But it is not these exceptional kinds of articles—bell cases, 
croziers, and the like—that I wish to speak of in this brief 
paper. I have simply alluded to them as being fine examples 
of early decorative metal-work, for the sake of showing that the 
same feeling which characterized the design upon them, per- 
vaded and became the distinguishing feature of those articles 
and objects of everyday use, the fibulze, or penannular brooches. 
These were of a more or less valuable and elaborate character, 
and of greatly varied sizes; but many of them present features 


Fig. §.—The Tara Brooch ; Back. 


of extreme beauty, and are made highly ornate by the introduc- 
tion of delicate interlacings, which form an integral part of the 
design and add immeasurably to its richness. One of the 
finest as well as largest known examples, is that known as the 
““Tara Brooch,’’ which, sold some years ago by a poor woman 
for a few pence at Drogheda, ultimately passed into the hands 
of Mr. Waterhouse, the eminent silversmith of Dublin, who, with 
satisfactory results, reproduced it in a reduced form as an article 
of commerce. I must-however defer the description of this brooch — 
till another time. 
(To be continued.) ' 
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GHAPTER V. 


URELY the man who loves God, worships 
Him through nature, and traces his 
majesty in creation, would enjoy the 
spot depicted in the large woodcut, 
where the village of Veblungnzss is 
shown close to the edge of the fjord 
backed by the snow range. What a 
neighbourhood to have round one! 
What a contrast to the idea conveyed 
by the same word in modern accepta- 
tion! Here the sea-water of the fjord 
washes the edges of the hamlet, in 
many parts bluffly repelled by huge 
and mighty facades of rocks ; here and there a ravine terminating 
in a water-fall into the sea itself. Valleys branch off in all direc- 
tions, excursions are numerous, and many new ones still remain 
uninvestigated. The high fjeld is easy of access from Veblung- 
ness, and real bear valleys are near, where bruin exists and has 
been killed, falling by the hands of our countrymen. Natives have 
offered to go on the terms of ‘‘ No bear, no pay.’’ This suggests 
a practical confidence in the latter, which is paramount in all bar- 
gains between Scandinavians and our folks. Bruin is still a terror 
in some parts, and especially to the ‘‘ Seter’’ people, or ‘‘ Piges.”’ 
For instance, near Isterdal the following circumstance occurred 
to a friend :—Scene, lonely Seter. English traveller approach- 
ing. ‘‘Pige’’ appears at window imploring help; dare not 
come out; beseeches traveller’s assistance. A bear has been 
down, killed a cow. The “‘ Pige’”’ positively dare not come out 
until Englishman shoots bear that killed cow, that frightened 
Pige. The sad finale now comes. The dead cow could not be 
found, neither could the bear be found to be shot; and had the 
bear been found, the traveller had no rifle to shoot him with. 
Still there can be no doubt of there being many left yet to be 
laid low by our enthusiastic fellow-hunters in days to come. 
Veblungness is hardly appreciated by travellers, who generally 
are so bent on rushing forward to the well-known comforts of 
Aak, that they are blind to the beauty ez vouz¢e. Perhaps an 
innate longing to get away from villages makes them more 


anxious to dive at once to the more placid and less populated | 


parts. This place is generally reached by those who come 
from Molde by steamer, in which case the entrance to the Roms- 
dal fjord is a grand subject, affording the most magnificent 
mountain and seascape combined. Happier far is the traveller 
who goes in a small sailing-boat, with a good south-wester 
behind him, with a tight sheet, and the water hissing away all 
round her, thrown off from her bows and rushing from her stern, 
as the crew lie down singing good Norske songs, some of 
which are as long as Gaelic ones—and that is saying a good 
deal. 

Veblungness is close to the mouth of the Rauma, which rises 
in Lasje Vand, and after forcing its way through rocks and 
every kind of obstruction, finally finishes its course through 
peaceful sand plains. This village can boast of many good 
things. First, the church or kirke, the post-office, telegraph- 
office, station for carrioles, a compulsory school, a baker of 
white bread, praestegaarde, and a pier, to say nothing of the 
Store or shop. Having made a bouquet of these charms, let us 
Soler to them serzatin. 

The church is the old wooden church from Gryten, which was 
uried in the sand, and stood as shown by the spire on the right 
nd side of the illustration, looking from ‘‘Nzss.’’ It was 
noved about tifty years ago, and at that time was painted red, 


* Continued from page 132. 
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having only of late years assumed the more sombre hue which 
now characterizes its roof and spire—namely black. The in- 
terior is plain fir, the pulpit is high up over the altar, and is of a 
general light blue tone; on the right side, on the ground, is the 
bishop’s stall, panelled up to the galleries which go round the 
church. The candelabrum that hangs in the centre from the 
ceiling is very elegant in design, and made of pinchbeck; it is 
dated 1770. The silver candlesticks on the altar are large and 
massive, one on each side; these are lighted three times a year 
—Christmas, Easter, and at the end of the forty days. The 
first priest appointed to Gryten commenced his work A.D. 1514. 

Here we saw a funeral, which was largely attended, as the 
church is on a main road, and the coffin was followed by seven 
‘«stolkjzrrs’’ and many people, some of whom had driven on, 
before. Even in this instance there was no clergyman to 
officiate. 


The post-office is kept in a very unofficial way. Calling one 


Looking across Fudfjord. 


day, we found that ‘‘ post kontouress’’ (who, by the way, is a very 
superior person) was not at home, having left her official duties 
to assist at four o’clock tea—soczété. The postman is pic- 
turesque, with an enormous portmanteau, with irons, chains, and 
such fastenings, to assist in the protection of which he carries a 
horn anda revolver; he goes from this office to Dombaas, so 
that sometimes from the difference of elevation he will sledge one 
part regularly and carriole the other. Before leaving the post- 
office we will thank the chef for all her kind attentions to us and 


many of our countrymen. 
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The telegraph-office is admirable. 
information. 

The carriole station is at Herr Onsum’s, who seems to be the 
squire of Veblungness. Here ‘‘ tout est Onsum’’—hotel, boats, 
land, the store; every one has a good word for the member of 


English spoken, and every 


the ‘‘Storthing,’’ Herr Onsum, and his musical and well- 
educated family. 
The school is, throughout Norway, for all denominations, and 
compulsory. 
As to the baker of white bread, this personage is mentioned 


Ole Larsen—our Shoemaker. 


because white bread bakers are few and far between, and a 
valuable adjunct to Fiva, where we stopped. Twice a week “ our 
daughter’’ drove in from Fiva to the baker at Veblungness, about 
nine miles in and nine out. Sometimes the white bread was not 
ready, and after a nine mile carriole drive, with a long ford 


across the river, it is rather trying to go back empty-handed, — 
Sometimes there were additions, such as “‘ r¢d fiske,’’ red sea- 
fish, like very large mullet, hanging from the carriole, picturesque 
in colour ; then the odd baskets banging about. We must some- 
time have a sketch of ‘‘ The Return from Market through the 


Ness. 


Ford, with the Skyd-gut Boy behind.’’ Our daughter’s was rather 
an old boy, Ole Fiva as he called himself—the Gamel Skyd-gut. 
The occasional one was very young, and very nice indeed; as.he 
did not understand English his answers resolved themselves 
almost always into the ‘‘ blushing grin’’ of good-hearted inno- 


cence. At last ‘‘ Mee boy Matthias ’’—pronounced ‘‘ Matteeus’” 
found an outlet for his feelings, and brought red berries, 
or ‘‘ tuttiber,’’ in his cap, and when he found them accepte 
and that his offering gave us pleasure, he grinned and blush 
more than ever. But why were we not sure of getting our whi 
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bread when we sent so far for it, hail, rain, or shine? It is this: | one day there was a glorious breeze out in the fjord, the white 


The Laave at Fiva Romsdal. 


horses were showing their crests, the gulls and terns were | a good sea-boat, and would be sure to lend it to us if we 
sweeping round us—what a day for a sail! Herr Onsum had | asked. Wedid. My wife, daughter, self, Ole Fiva, three Nor- 


= 


Veblungness, Romsdal. 


wegians, full of sea-rovers’ expeditions and sagas, foracrew, were | soon on board. As the craft was lying by the landing-place 
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her bowsprit naturally rose up and down as the waves heaved 
her hull. A voice came from the end of the bowsprit. ‘“ Ole, 
Ole ! Spgrge, Ole, spgrge !’’ Ole took no notice; again the same 
appeal from a figure with a white cap, white jacket ; it was the 
baker of the white bread, hanging on with a desperate effort, 
asking permission to go for a sail with us instead of getting 
our ‘‘vid brod’’ ready for us to take back. Judging from the 
uncertain movements of the applicant, it is to be feared the 
supply of white bread is equally uncertain at Veblungness. 

Our view of Nzess is taken as looking up the Rauma River. 
On the left are the Vengetinderne, the Karlstrotind ; the Roms- 
dal Horn over the valley on the left, down which flows the river 
Rauma by Aak; the centre peak is the Mid-dag Horn, and on 
the right is the Isterdal valley, with the Biskop and Drén- 
ningen towering above. The little spire of Gryten is inserted 
here to show where it stood before its sand immersion and re- 
moval to its present resting-place. From this point one obtains 
a grand view and general idea of the immense sand and grit 
deposit, collected here from the two valleys of the Rauma and 
Ister, the greater portion of which was ground off the sides of 
the valleys by the great glaciers when the glacial period 
was in full action, and before all the mighty ice giants melted 
at the presence of the new visitor to the coasts of Norway, 
the Gulf Stream. All down the valleys the rocks are worn 
and ground round by the déérzs in the ice as it passed down. 
Only some such phenomenon as that referred to could have so 
raised the temperature and worked such changes. 

An old friend is shown at work by the river-side—Ole Larsen, 
a shoemaker, of simple habits, small c/zemzedle, but very large 


family, about eighteen in number. Unlike many of our follows 
of St. Crispin, he begins ad zzzfzo,—with the skin as remoy 
from the animal, and is now getting the hair off previous 
tanning. It can well be imagined that Ole Larsen does not 
a large business in the course of the financial year, and t 
family seldom get meat, their whole nourishment being ‘“ Br 
og sm¢r,’’ and bunkers, and cow comforts. 

The Norwegian farm-building is called a ‘“‘laave,’’ and is 
constructed that the hay-carts can drive right in under cover, a 
be unladen at convenience ; underneath are generally stabl 
and cow-house. Such a “‘laave’’-as the one shown here y 
hold three ponies and about twelve cows. During the summ 
the cows all go up to the szeter, and about September return 
the valleys, preparatory to their winter session, poor things, sk 
up from October’ generally right through the winter till spri 


; comes with all her brightness and releases these long-pe 


prisoners from theirthraldom. It is an amusing sight to see the 
first at liberty when the snow has melted in the valley. Th 
gallop, kick, frisk, career, and chase each other; and the pon 
join in the festivities with the cows and the goats, and all rejoi 
together fora time, until all finally agree that there is nothing li 
good quiet steady grazing, and to that they betake themselves 


The initial letter at the head of this chapter is from a remai 
able specimen of Runic wood-carving—part of an old episco] 
seat—which will be more fully described when we arrive at t 
details of that class of work, of which we find such interesti 
specimens in the museums of Norway, especially Bergen, a 
which happily are well preserved for our study and guidance. 
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To the Edztor of the ART JOURNAL. 


IR: It seems as if your correspondent (Art Fournal for Febru- 
ary), who seeks the certain origin of the invention which Vasari 
asserts Margaritone was the first to employ, may have forgotten 
some facts concerned with systems practised by the ancient Greeks, 
when he infers that this method is most likely to have commenced 
with them. If Pliny may be trusted in relation to such a matter, 
no canvas was in use at all among artists before the time of Nero. 
It appears probable from statements of various writers that this 
material could not have been employed during the best periods of 
Greek art. Oil was made use of only in the composition of encaus- 
tic varnish. The ancient Grecian paintings, which were for the 
most part what old writers name easel-pictures, were executed on 
panels or tablets which were afterwards encased in the walls. These 
paneis, for which larch-wood was commonly preferred, were ground- 
ed or prepared for painting with chalk or white plaster. This prepa- 
ration seems very likely to have been somewhat similar to that em- 
ployed in grounding for mural painting. Vitruvius says the walls 
in fresco-painting were divided into compartments or panels—aéacz 
—which were covered with ordinary plaster, over which when dry 
were successively added three other layers, of a finer quality, mixed 
with sand ; above these were three layers of a composition of chalk 
and marble-dust, the upper one being laid on before the under one 
was quite dry, and each succeeding coat being of a finer quality 
than the preceding. This formed a beautiful slab resembling mar- 
ble, capable of being detached from the wall and transported in a 
wooden frame to any distance. The water-colour paintings on 
smooth plaster formed an zmpasto which was extremely solid. 
Slabs were frequently cut away from these excellent old Greek 
walls and converted into very beautiful tables. An instance of the 
removal of such paintings in a/ fresco is that mentioned by Pliny, 
in which Murena and Varro during their zdileship had a fine 
painting on the plaster of a wall at Lacedzemon cut away from the 
bricks and transported to Rome for the purpose of adorning the 
Comitium. There are several examples of these ancient wall-paint- 


ings to be seen in European galleries besides the well-known one 
the Vatican called the ‘ Aldobrandi Marriage.’ The tediousne 
and expensiveness of this process of preparing the walls, as well 
the great care and skill requisite for the painting in water-colou 
prevented a very general practice of this style, which was fre 
imitated. The majority of the walls in Pompeii were painted 
‘common distemper—that is, with the use of glue or gum, a meth 
supposed to be the most ancient one from the examples of it fou 
in temples and ruins of Egypt. The technical processes of we 
painting in Pompeii have been very minutely described by Ital 
writers, notably so in “‘ Progresso delle Scienze,’ Those of Herc 
laneum, which were more commonly in gowache, are likewise w 
known to many. From none of the accounts of ancient process 
can it be understood that canvas was employed in the manner 
Margaritone in preparing grounds for paintings. On the cc 
trary, he seems likely enough to have been the author of | 
method of covering joined wood with this material and applyi 
to the latter a paste, obtained from dissolving shreds of parchme 
in water. 

In forming his idea that certain styles of the Van Eycks sv 
gested the process of.enamelling on metals, Mr. Simpson I 
again missed facts very commonly understood, and as palpable 
least as the Zadu/a Bembino at Turin, decorated with enamel-paii 
ing, and supposed to have been destined for the Roman worship 
Isis. Referring to the art of enamelling as practised by the Eg) 
tians, Pliny says: “The people of Egypt stain their silver vess 
that they may see represented in them their god Anubis ; and 1 
the custom with them to paint and not to chase their silve 
The brown-red lacquer, which this author gave directions for n 
king, has been supposed to have had the same composition as tl 
employed by the Egyptians in painting on silver. Niello-wo 
which goes as well very far back among ancient processes, 
alluded to in old writings. In the Isis tablet, before mentions 
the copper is hollowed out and the silver let in, which forms | 
outlines of the painting ; and antique bronzes at Naples and el 
where are very finely inlaid with silver. E.. Tage 
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“AT THE FOUNTAIN.’ 


FROM THE PAINTING BY MADEMOISELLE JEANNE BOLE. 


DEMOISELLE JEANNE BOLE, the painter of the 


charming picture, ‘At the Fountain 


? 


The Two 
girl 


* which were characteristic works 


‘ 


Going to School, 


and ‘ 


0 


Friends, 
and painted in the style of the heroine of our engraving. The 


in the Salon of 1875 two pictures, entitled respectively 


, 1S 


which we engrave 
She exhibited 


? 
, 


a native of Paris, and a pupil of M. Chaplin. 


we 


gure of the girl reminds us of a 


Her face is charming, and the engraver has 


fo} 


of a Roman garden, but the fi 
Parisian flower-girl. 


She has reached the fountain, and 


clasps the water-jar to her breast, as if awaiting the coming of a 


at the fountain has followed a flowery path, and has filled her apron 
companion. 


with the fragrant blossoms. 


gracefulness of drawing and 


delicate sentiment of the original painting. 


fully succeeded in reproducing the 


The fountain, with its quaint old head, is suggestive 
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AMERICAN FURN TT RE: 
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eae furniture at the Centennial Exhibition was, as a 
whole, scarcely. creditable, but there were a few pieces of 
original and noteworthy workmanship. Among these was an oak 
sideboard, after the Jacobean style, from Ellin and Kitson, of New 


| York, designed by Mr. Thomas Wisedell. 
the rear of the upper portion are sculptured in low-relief with 
natural objects, treated somewhat conventionally—growing wheat, 
wild-rose bushes in full bloom, the lily-of-the-valley, a bending 


The arched panels in 
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Oak Sideboard, by Messrs. Ellin and Kitson, of New York. 


oak-bough loaded with leaves, and other distinctive forms. The 
friezes of the upper and lower portions of the sideboard are carved 
to represent garlands of grapes and vine-leaves. The front of 
the main shelf is decorated with conventional medieval monsters, 
set on low pedestals. The lower part of the sideboard is also 


elaborately carved, and carries out the design of the upper porti¢ 
in its general treatment, the panels of the doors being design! 
somewhat in the architectural style, with oak leaves and acorns 


the centre. The panels at the ends are carved with the sat 


beautiful forms. 
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fie USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN 


ORNAMENTAL ART. 


By oF. EDWARD HULME, F.L:S., F:S.A. 
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HE horse figures largely in several classic myths, 
and is therefore very often met with in Greek 
and Roman Art. When Poseidon and Athene 
disputed—such was their interest in the rising 
state—as to which should give their name to 
the capital of Attica, their fellow-divinities of 
Olympus decided that it should be named after 

the deity who should bestow upon man the most useful gift. 

Poseidon, the Neptune of Roman mythology, therefore created 

the horse, and Athene, or Minerva, the olive-tree. Judgment 

was given in favour of Athene; but the myth shows that, if the 
horse is not the very highest gift that could have been bestowed, 
it was one that was held in great estimation. Poseidon is hence 
believed to’ have taught man how to control 
and tame horses, and to have been the 
originator and protector of horse-races. 
He is, therefore, also represented as him- 


aa 
itn 
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self riding on a horse, or riding over the waves in a chariot 
drawn by horses; these horses being frequently represented as 
sea-horses, the fore part being equine, the back part like the 
body and tail of a fish. On another occasion he metamorphosed 
himself into a fish to deceive Demeter. Another myth, however, 
assigns to Athene, as the protector of agriculture, the honour of 
having first instructed men how to tame the horse by the bridle. 
The father of Ganymedes, the most beautiful of mortals, was 
compensated for his loss by the gift of a pair of divine horses; 
Ganymedes himself being carried off that he might be the cup- 
bearer of Zeus and dwell among the gods. Zeus abducted him, 
either in his natural shape or in the form of an eagle, or by means 
of his eagle,—a subject more than once chosen by the artists of 
medizval times for representation. The sacrifices offered to 
Helios, the god of the sun, consisted of white rams, boars, bulls, 
goats, or lambs, but especially of white 
horses. The famous Colossus of Rhodes 
was a representation of this god. The 
horses of the sun frequently figure both 
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Fig, 21. 


in the literature and art of these early times. Another familiar 
reason for the introduction of this animal in classic art arises 
from the capture of the horses of Diomedes, King of Thrace 
(which were fed on human flesh, and employed to tear in pieces 
all strangers who entered the land), being one of the cele- 
brated twelve labours assigned to Hercules. We have in 


Fig. 23. 


Fig. 26 a representation of the horse from a coin of Arpi, 
a town in Apulia, founded, according to tradition, by Dio- 
medes. The coins of Cunobelin, one of our ancient British 
kings, frequently have a horse or wild boar on them as a 
device, while the Saxon white horse is still preserved to these 
later days in the device of Kent, a white horse rampant on a 
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fig. 24. 


ted ground, and in the various ‘‘ white horses’’ cut on the sur- 
face of the chalk downs in several parts of the south and west 
of England. The removal of the upper layer of soil lays bare 
the gleaming white of the chalk, and ‘‘ the scouring of the white 
horse,’’ the removal of any growth that may tarnish its brilliancy 
ad blur its outline, is, in one case at least, a great local festival, 


? 


fig, 25. 


and a means of preserving, in a rough and ready way, the 
memory of Alfred’s great and crowning victory over the Danes. 
The horse has in medizeval and modern times been freely em- 
ployed as a charge in heraldry or a supporter of arms; as 
illustrations: of this use may, however, be very easily met with, 
we need now do no more than merely refer to it. 
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The dog, though in an especial degree the companion and | 
friend of man, is far less commonly met with in artistic work, 
either pictorial or decorative, than one would have imagined | 
from so close an intimacy. When found, it will, however, gene- 
rally be clearly introduced as a symbol of that fidelity that 
is so marked a trait in its nature. We have in Fig. 33 a repre- 


sentation of the dog from a coin of Segesta; and Colophon, in 
It is 


Ionia, in like manner introduced the dog on its coinage. 


Fig. 27. 


though he molested no one neither might any with impunity 

arouse his anger. An Order of the Dog was also instituted in : 
France as a reward for fidelity to the sovereign, but it appears 
to have been but shortlived. Amongst the ancient Egyptians, 
Anubis, figured as a human being with a dog’s head, was | 
originally worshipped as representative of the dog, which, like 
the cat and many other animals, was from its value held sacred 


both in Greece and Rome. It was the policy of both these | 
peoples to assimilate in their conquests the religious belief of | 
the conquered with their own. Fig. 29 is from a piece of Roman | 
pottery. 

The bull is frequently introduced in early Art. The capture 
of the Cretan bull by Hercules, and afterwards of the cattle of | 
Geryon, figure with the other famous labours of 
the demigod ; and the slaying of the Minotaur, a 
monster having a human body and bull’s head, 
or at other times a bull’s body and human head, 
by Theseus, is another favourite subject in classic 
art. Fore-parts of bulls, joined together at the 
centre of the body, form the commonest type of the 
capitals of the palaces of Persepolis ; and we need 
do no more than allude again in passing to the 
human-headed bulls that guard the entrances of 
the palace-temples of Nineveh. 

The bull is a very common device on ancient 
coinage; we see it on that of Chalcedon in 
Bithynia, on that of Sybaris, Samos, and many other places. 
considerable variation of treatment may be found. 


a | 
On the 
coins of Gelas, in Sicily, of Acarnania and Neapolis, the bull | 
is human-headed ; on those of Phocis we get the animal’s Head 
alone, and given in front view; on those of Tauromenium and 


related by Pliny that the Colophonians trained dogs to assist in 


| war, and that they were largely employed in aid of their masters - 


as sentinels in defence of their posts and to give the warning 
notes that testified of the coming danger. The coins of Ceos 
bear the fore part of a dog. In the Middle Ages we find, in 


| accordance with that love for devices that exercised so consider- 


able an influence on decorative art, one of the celebrated Sforza 


| family assuming as his badge a sleeping hound, to testify that 


es 
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Fig. 29. 


by those people. The chief seat of his worship was at Cynopolis, 
in Middle Egypt. A son of Osiris and Nephthys, but born after 
the death of his father, he was nurtured by Isis, who made him 
her companion and guard. In the temples of Egypt he is 
ordinarily depicted as the guardian, and the portals of the build- 
ing were especially dedicated to him. The Greeks identified 


| him with Hermes, and his worship ultimately spread rapidly 


Fig. 31. 


Fig. 32. 


Thurium the bull is represented as charging; while in the 
coinage of Eretria the animal is in repose. The coins of 
Metapontum, a Greek colony in Italy, have on the obverse the 
river god Archelous (a river of that part of Greece from 
which the colony sprang). The deity is represented in human 
form leaning on a reed, and haying the head of a bull. The 
figure of a bull was often used to symbolize a 
stream. Homer, in narrating the combat between 
the river god Scamander and Achilles, says of 
the former that he roared like a bull, an idea 
afterwards employed by other poets. In the fable 
of the combat of Hercules with the river deity 
Archelous, the latter was represented as actually 
changing himself into a bull; the deep roar of — 
the bull suggesting the sound of the torrent, while’ . 
the impetuosity of the attack not inaptly sym- 
bolizes the rush of the stream as it sweeps all 
before it. On the coins of Camarina,a Syracusan — 
colony on the south coast of Sicily, we find thes 
same idea treated with great beauty and refinement, the centre 
of the coin being filled with a youthful human head, full face, 
having the budding horns of a bull just rising from the hair, 
while the whole is surrounded by the wave-scroll. 
The worship of the bull in Egypt, though at first only a recog: 
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nition of the services of the animal to man, was afterwards 
greatly modified, as the animal became recognised as the type 
of Osiris; representations of the sacred bull Apis are very 
‘commonly seen in the paintings and sculptures of that ancient 
‘people ; and the worship of the golden calf in the wilderness by 
‘the Israelites was suggested readily to their minds by the 
honours they had seen paid to the sacred Apis in the land of 
their bondage. We have in Fig. 24 acoin of Acanthus, in Mace- 
‘donia, and in Fig. 27 a Lydian coin, two examples of a treat 
‘ment that is not uncommon—the conflict between lion and bull. 
Various theories have been broached in explanation of this de- 
‘vice; by some it is held to symbolize the triumph of the king 
over external or domestic foes—a not improbable motive for 
its adoption; by others the lion is held to typify the sun, 
and the bull, as the symbol of a river, to represent the 
unwholesome vapours and exhalations of earth; the whole 
thus being a mode of representing the grand conflict between 
Good and Evil. In heraldry the bull is largely employed 
either as charge, supporter, or crest. Among the ancient 
British coins, those of Verolamium are distinguished by the 
device of a cow borne on reverse. 

The ram figures occasionally in Art; we have in Fig. 28a 
representation of the ram’s head on the coins of Delphi. The 
tam, again, occurs on the coins of the Phoceans and those of 
Antioch ; its introduction in all these cases is probably owing to 
its connection with the national sacrificial rites, in the same way 
that we often see rams’ heads at the angles of Roman altars, 
The animal figures heraldically in the arms of the Swiss Schaff- 
hausen, where it is sable, rampant, on argent; and again in 
the arms of Istria, which are vert, a ram, argent, statant. It 
also occurs very commonly on the blazon of various noble 


families, either as supporter, as in the case of Cloncurry, as a | 


charge, as in the arms of Yea, or asa crest, as we find it, for 
example, in the arms of Elton. The Spanish order of the Golden 
Fleece, second only to the Garter in honour, bears as one of its 


insignia a suspended ram, a form that may still be commonly / 


seen as a shop sign. The order was instituted in 1429, by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy and Brabant, and the most 
puissant prince of that age. 


The lamb is very familiar to us as a symbol of the second 
person of the Trinity, and as such occurs abundantly throughout 
the whole realm of Christian art. In Fig. 22 we have a very 
interesting figure of the lamb standing ona rock, from whence 
flow the streams of living waters. This form, with various slight 
modifications, is seen repeatedly on the tombs of the catacombs 
of Rome and in the mosaics of the early churches. The lamb, 
bearing the cross-emblazoned banner, was adopted by the 
Knights Templars as their device; it may be seen carved on 
the keystone of the arch that covers in the roadway from Fleet 
Street to the old Temple Church; and the same symbol may 
also be seen on the coinage of Henry V.—pieces that are hence 
known to collectors as ‘‘ moutons d’or.’’ Excepting in connec- 
tion with this religious significance, the lamb is but rarely found. 
The family of Lamb bear it in their armorial bearings, since the 
older heralds seem to have been quite unable to resist anything 
that appeared like a pictorial form or allusion to the name of the 
bearer, but with this exception it is scarcely ever met with. 
Heraldry, springing from the desire for the personal distinction 
to be gained amid the pomp and dangers of war, employs the 
dragon, the lion, the eagle, and such like, to express the 
character of the warrior; and with such the peaceful lamb, or 
He, the Prince of peace, whom it symbolizes, can have little in 
common. 

Many of the Egyptian paintings contain admirable repre- 
sentations of the various animals known to that ancient-people. 
We have in Fig. 25 the jackal and the leopard. Fig. 21, from 
a specimen in our’ possession, is a very good representation of 
a reindeer, carved by the Esquimaux in walrus ivory. Fig. 23 is 


| the old sign of the Hare and Sun in Southwark: these old signs, 


like that of the Civet Cat in .Cockspur Street, or the Boar’s 
Head in Eastcheap, though rapidly disappearing, are often very 
quaint and interesting. Fig. 30 is the sign of a seller of goat’s 
milk, who conducted his business in Pompeii some little time 
before the destruction of that city—a destruction that, over- 
whelming as it was, left us this and many other most interest- 
ing relics. Our comments on the stag, goat, boar, wolf, bear, 


| and some few other animals, must be reserved until our next 


paper. 
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NEWS FROM THE WAR. 
(Frontispiece.) 


G. D. Leste, R.A., Painter. F, A, Heatu, Engraver. 


T would, as a rule, be very difficult to find on the 
walls of any gallery, figures more unaffectedly 
refined, more genuine in their artlessness, and 
more winning in their attractiveness, than those 
Mr. Leslie places on his canvas; and this, too, 
whether his models are taken from a high class 
é of society, as for example in. his ‘ Pot-pourri’ of 
the year 1874, or from a humble class, as ‘The Nut-brown Maid ’ 
of the same year, or in his picture of ‘The Fountain,’ exhibited in 
1873, wherein are introduced females which are typical of both 
conditions of life. The painter understands thoroughly the sources 
of a delicate beauty proper to a refined type of English girlhood, 
and he has the power—genuinely artistic in its kind—to bring all 
the materials of the composition into accord with the dainty spirit 
that inspires it; for even the landscape portions of his pictures 
‘seem as if painted under the influence of the same graceful feeling 
and purity of taste, so as to present a perfect harmony between 
e outside world and those who, for the time at least, occupy the 
Me. ; 
These characteristics of Mr. Leslie’s art are quite obvious in the 
here engraved. Seated on a wooden bench in her cottage- 
by the river-side is an elderly matron, reading a letter from, 
( 120 


ore 


’ ning pictures, either in 


it may be a son, who, like Tom Moore’s minstrel-boy, ‘to the war 
is gone.’ Leaning on a post of the palings, in an easy, uncon- 
strained attitude, is a young girl, listening to the narrative with an 
expression of countenance very thoughtful, if not somewhat sad ; 
in her hand she holds what seems to-be a framed portrait—per- 
chance of one dearer to her thana brother. This girl is the feature 
of the composition: a gentle, loving, filial -being, one may warrant 
her to be, and of quiet beauty; a girl that would grace a mansion, 


* for which she is eminently fitted, as she now sheds lustre on the 


cottage where she dwells. The ‘artist has painted few more win- 
sentiment or in delicacy of execution, than 


this. 


THE SHEPHERD. 


Rosa Bonweur, Painter. C. Cousen, Engraver. 

- «The Shepherd’ is a very pleasing and discriminative specimen 
of Rosa Bonheur’s work, in which are seen the quietude and gentle- 
ness of Nature as distinguished from the noise and bustle and 
power exhibited in the well-known ‘ Horse-Fair.’ In foreign coun- 
tries the flocks are more accustomed to follow their keepers than 
to be driven by them: and here we see. the stalwart old shepherd, 
who is probably leading homeward his sheep at the decline of day 
—the long shadows on the ground help to determine the time—has 
brought them to a halt while he watches one of his dogs, the other 
seating itself with his eyes on the flock before him—bringing back 
a wanderer to its companions. The foremost sheep have been 
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carefully studied, so as to give variety to their forms and attitudes. 
The picture may rank with this gifted artist’s most successful pas- 
torals. 


THE WIDOW’S CRUSE. 
Engraved by E. RorrFe, from the Group by J. ADAms-ACTON, 


THE story of ‘The Widow's Cruse’ is found in the fourth.chap- 
ter of “The Second Book of the Kings,” where the reader Is told 
“‘a certain woman of the wives of the sons of the prophets,” 
whose two sons are about to be “taken in execution” by a relent- 
less creditor and sold as bondsmen, appeals for help to the prophet 


Elisha, who asks her what she has in her house; her reply is 
nothing ‘‘save a pot of oil;” but we must refer our readers to 
narrative itself for explanation of the subject. i 

The sculptor has not sought to do more than offer a literal 
dering of the incident described in the narrative; but he has gi 
to it much poetic feeling, with felicitous artistic grouping, 
pressive withal, and shows a sound knowledge of anatomic 
structure in the modelling of the two boys. An idea of the s 
of the group may be formed when we state that the height of the 
principal figure is three feet. Both this work and its companion 
the ‘Orestes and Pylades,’ were exhibited at the Royal Acaden 
London, in 1869: they are in the possession of Isaac Holden, 
M.P., for whom they were especially executed. 


RECENT CHURCH-RESTORATIONS IN ITAEY: 


‘HILE in’ the United States it is difficult to save 
from the ruthless hands of so-called Progress the 
famous old, churches and other historic me- 
morials, the Italians are watching with jealous 
care the necessary reparations taking place in 
some of their monumental edifices, which, on 
account of the art and history loving charac- 
teristics of the nation, have been preserved for ages, much in their 
original condition, and are now the pride of the land. 

Among the most important of such church-restorations in Rome 
are those of the world-renowned Basilica of St. John Lateran. 
This edifice, once proudly entitled «‘ Mother and Chief all the Cities, 
and of the World,” was erected upon the Ccelian Hill by the Emperor 
Constantine, and consecrated A.D. 319. The site chosen was that 
previously occupied by the palace of the Laterans, a consular family, 
which under Nero lost all—possessions and palace—on account of 
the conspiracy against that emperor of one of the members. 

According to the learned Italian archeologist Nibby, St. Sylves- 
ter, to whom Constantine presented the church, converted it into a 
basilica, and dedicated it to the Saviour, who was regarded as its 
patron, until A.D. 1144, when, under Pope Lucius II., who added 
the particular worship of Sts. John the Baptist and the Evangelist, 
it received its present name of the Basilica of St. John. 

For a thousand years or more the Roman popes used every pos- 
sible care to preserve and beautify this edifice, nor do we read of a 
single proposition to destroy it on the plea that it occupied space 
which would be better devoted to modern buildings. On the con- 
trary, when, in the year 1308, on the vigils of St. John, while the 
canons were in the choir chanting vespers, the roof took fire from 
the carelessness of a workman, and most of the basilica was burned, 
Pope Clement V., even from his remote residence in Avignon, sent 
the means for its reérection. 

The succeeding popes, Urban V. and Hadrian IV., continued to 
advance the reparations of the Lateran Basilica. Martin V. or- 
dered for it a fine pavement in Alexandrine work, and had the walls 
painted by Gentile or Pietro of Pisa. Eugene IV. adjusted the co- 
lumns and the architrave. Sixtus V. restored the bell-tower, and 
repaired the walls, in great part. Innocent VIII, or, according to 
others, Alexander VI., made the arch over the papal altar, sup- 
ported by two large columns of granite. Pius IV. renewed the 
facade on the north side. Pius V. covered the central nave with a 
gilded ceiling. Clement VIII. erected the rich altar of the Sacra- 
ment, and, after reconstructing the transverse nave, had it painted. 
Sixtus V. built the northern portico, and adorned it with paintings. 

In spite of all these additions and embellishments, in the year 
1650, it was remarked by Pope Innocent X. that a basilica which 
had reached the advanced age of three hundred and thirty-one 
years could not endure much longer; so he ordered the architect 
Borromini to rebuild it entirely, preserving as much as possible, 
however, of the old work. This was done, and Clement XII., who 
perceived that still an appropriate facade was lacking upon the east- 
ern side (once flanked by the ancient portico), added, A.D. 1734, 
the present imposing front. 


Although the same period which witnessed the first permanent 
erections in the United States seems but as yesterday, in Italy 
still, one hundred and forty-two years, even in this milder, less ra- 
vaging climate, have left their mark upon the imposing Basilica of 
St. John, and have made other reparations necessary. In the year 
1855 the architect in charge of the edifice, Signor Busiri, presented 
a plan for its restoration. But Cardinal Altieri, then chief of 
basilica’s administration, refused his consent to the somewha 
grandiose ideas advanced, which comprised also a reparation of 
the sacristy and other dependencies of the building. The rep ai 
tions decided upon, and at present taking place, are only those ab- 
solutely necessary, and are in accordance with a new plan drawn 
up by Busiri, with the aid of the architects Fontana and Sarti. Th 
works are limited to a new choir, a large singing-gallery, and ce 


displacement of the apsis for the construction of a subterranean 
receptacle for a number of illustrious funereal memorials now in 
the crumbling Leonine portico. ‘ 
In one of the most imposing squares of Rome, adjoining the 
Colonna Palace, rises another spacious and adorned church known 
by the name of the Santi Apostoli—for it was dedicated, at i 
erection, to the apostles Philip and James. Tradition assigns i 
foundation to Constantine, but a surer history, as well as the La 
inscription in the Tribune, refers it to Pope Pelagius I., who, dying 
in the year 559, was buried in the then unfinished edifice, leaving 
the work to be completed by his successor, John III. This w 
done, and for more than two hundred years it endured without 
paration. Then, in the middle of the eighth century, the porti 
were reduced to such a state of ruin that it became necessary 
Pope Paul I. to order their restoration. This was commenced, 
terminated only under Hadrian I., A.D. 785, who repaired also ti 
ceiling of the chief nave, and presented the church with an altar- 
piece. It received other gifts from Leo III. In the year 886, h 
ing fallen into complete disrepair, Pope Stephen V. renewed 
building from its foundations. This sufficed until the days of M 
tin V., who again restored it. Still more thorough reparatio 
were made under Sixtus V. in A.D. 1475, when the Tribune w 
renewed under the skilful direction of Baccio Pintelli. The sa 
architect later, in the reign of Pope Julius II., erected the existi 
portico. Ruin again threatening the edifice at the beginning 
the last century, Pope Clement XI. ordered the church to be 
built, leaving untouched the portico of Baccio with its travertine 
statues of Christ and the apostles. ; 
Fontana was the architect whose plan was chosen for the reco 
struction of the building (as now seen), and Clement XI. laid | 
corner-stone with much ceremony on the 27th of February, 17 
adding some medals struck off in honour of the occasion, insc 
on one side with his portrait and a Latin motto, “ My Aid t 
Lord ;”’ while on the other was the plan of the new edifice, wil 
the words, “The New Basilica of the Twelve Apostles of 
World.” For, insensibly, since the seventeenth century, the n 
of the church had extended to all the apostles ; not only, as befo: 
to Sts. Philip and James. The process of erection continued un 
the year 1724, when it was consecrated by Pope Benedict 1 
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“he facade remained unfinished as late as 1827; then it was com- 
ted, as now seen, by Duke Torlonia, from the designs of the 
chitect Valadier. 
Now, the fvazz in charge of the church have recently restored 
embellished it with great taste and richness. The principal 
of the frescoes have been executed by Professor Fontana. 
e paintings of the twelve apostles, of John the Baptist, St. Fran- 
of Assisi, and the four evangelists, around the upper portion of 
the central nave, are his work. They are isolated figures. Sts. 
rk and Matthew are remarkably fine, as well as St. John, 
ough the latter is suggestive of the representation of the evan- 
ist painted by Domenichino in the Church of St. Andrea della 
alle. The St. Luke is somewhat inferior to the others. Fontana 
has also made various groups of angels and cherubs in ornamenta- 
tion of the principal paintings, obtaining good effects in relief. The 
Chapel of the Crucifixion has been adorned with frescoes by Pro- 
fessor Bruschi. 
In Milan, the Zoca/e of the Cathedral Museum has been recently 
admirably arranged. A number of works of art, and of ancient 
; fragments, that had been abandoned and left in various localities, 
_ have been placed there. In the court, there are interesting remains 
of sarcophagi, statues, busts, heads, an ancient military Roman 
inscription that was on the Vza Cassza, sculptures, and family 
~escutchéons. In the entrance-hall of the offices there are bas- 
reliefs, of remarkable merit, ancient small columns, portions of 
_ statues, ornaments, vases, a magnificent bronze candelabrum with 
_ mosaic-work in Byzantine style, lunettes, stone gates finely sculp- 
tured, &c. In the Hall of the Archives, in the upper story, are 
seen, carefully collected and arranged, models of the cathedral 
_ and cupola, attributed to Arnolfo and to Brunellesco, as well as 
_ yarious designs, in wood, of the facades, made by the most esteemed 
artists of Florence and elsewhere at the time of the Mediczean rule. 
Notable among these are the plans of John of Bologna, Buonta- 
lenti, Silvani, Parigi, and Vasari, while all show the style of the 
epoch, that would have ill-accorded with the character of the edi- 
_ fice. There are also a large number of the plans presented at the 


last two occasions when designs for the facade were desired, so 


_ that the whole history of this portion of the cathedral is here seen, 
4 


_ practically portrayed. 
In Florence, on the opposite side of the street upon which stands 
the Or’ San Michele, adorned externally with the famous statues 
; of St. Luke, St. John, St. James, St. Thomas, and St. Mark, is a 
_ Gothic edifice, the original church of St. Michael, when its rival 
_ was only a granary, and since converted into an oratory dedicated 
to San Carlo. It was erected in A.D. 1284, and is one of the most 
_ characteristic monuments of Arnolfo that Florence boasts. It 
shows the simple and severe style of that epoch, when the archi- 
-tectural form of the religious edifices conformed to the sanctity 
_ of the purpose for which they were intended, and were inspired by 
a spontaneous sentiment of sincere and profound faith, like the 
_ paintings of Fra Angelico. 

_ Anciently, according to the more general custom of the period, 
_ especially for churches, this oratory was roofed with overlapping, 
_ saddle-formed beams. Later, when the company of the Lombards 


had taken possession of the edifice, dedicating it to San Carlos, 
that characteristic roofing disappeared, covered with a ceiling of 
matting, a degeneration due to the corrupt taste of a whimsical 
epoch. Also, gradually, the church had to submit to other un- 
satisfactory changes, suggested by the same incorrect ideas. 

Recently, the stucco of the ceiling threatened to fall, and the 
government was solicited to repair it. As the church was a na- 
tional monument, 6,000 lire were assigned for the necessary works. 
Pistolesi, the engineer-architect employed, concluded that it would 
be well to restore the ancient, overlapping beams of the church (a 
cavalettz). He assigned the decorative works to the distinguished 
Cavaliere Gaetano Bianchi, and thus the cavadettz beams are 
now seen, painted a zempera, in water-colours, in the style appro- 
priate to the original period of the building’s construction. Below, 
in good fresco-painting, and in the same style, is a cornice passing 
around the whole interior of the church. The facade of the Tri- 
bune, as well as its three arches, is also adorned with frescoes by 
the same artist. In removing the stucco-ceiling, behind it, in the 
interior, was found the eye of the facade. 

Worthy of all praise as are these reparations, they have not satis- 
fied, however, the desire, but rather increased it, to see the church 
again as it was originally, when, being a work of Arnolfo, it must 
have been very beautiful. 

From these examples, we see how jealously Italy is caring for 
her ancient religious edifices, and how attractive she thus renders 
the country to visitors from other lands, familiar with her varied 
history and eager to see its monuments. For a well-preserved 
edifice tells more of the spirit, tastes, and habits of the age, to 
which it owes its erection, than a mass of written histories. 

It was natural, in a country ruled over by popes who owed their 
authority to the religious sentiment of the people, that much atten- 
tion should have been given to the restoration of the most spacious 
and esteemed places of worship; but, also, these same spiritual 
rulers have done much for the preservation of still more ancient 
Roman monuments, although connected with paganism, and not 
with Christianity. Much of this was doubtless due to the opinions 
and influence of the many men of letters, artists, sculptors, and 
architects, of cultivated taste, who have adorned Italy in all ages. 
Now, she is reaping the benefit of their wise counsels; and, in 
continuing the same course of laying out considerable sums of 
money for the judicious restoration of her time-worn monuments, 
the government is insuring the annual arrival of visitors, who, by 
their expenditures in sight-seeing, do much, if not all, towards the 
defraying of expenses thus incurred. 

Shall the United States, in an epoch replete with appreciation of 
objects of historical interest, as well as of art, adopt the contrary 
system to that of Italy, and remove all the landmarks of her first 
brave settlers, leaving no dwellings to tell of their privatelife, nor 
churches to show their mode of worship? Rather let us cherish 
every important memorial of forefathers who planted so deeply 
and so wisely; and, beginning thus, in our country’s youth, pos- 
terity will better understand and desire to imitate all that was good 
in the honoured past ! 

CLARA L. WELLS. 


eo 
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5. 

oo Pere NO TES’ FROM PARIS. 


>|PRIL is usually a very uninteresting month in the 
Art-world of Paris, owing to the near approach of 
the Sa/on, and the consequent stagnation among 
all Art-producers. Certain events, however, and 
notably the great auction-sales, have lent it con- 
siderable importance. The suicide of Charles 

i Marchal made a deep and mournful impression. 
is now reported that he was threatened with softening of the 
in, and it was the approach of that malady which caused the 
ous derangement of eyesight with which he was afflicted, 
1ely, that of seeing every object slightly double. Want, most 
redly, was not the cause of the rash deed, as his studio con- 


ed works of Art and articles of value sufficient in number to 
est 


have provided him with the means of existence for a long time, 
even had his powers of producing been totally paralysed. The 
sale of his effects will take place during the second fortnight of 
May. It will comprise his picture, exhibited at last year’s Sado, 
entitled ‘The First Step,’ the unfinished works intended for that of 
this year, and a number of reproductions, sketches, and studies 
of those on which his reputation was founded, and notably his 
‘Penelope’ and ‘Phryne,’ and his powerful contribution to the 
Salon of 1875, entitled ‘La Proje.’ His private collection of pic- 
tures, tapestries, and drawings, and a number of paintings offered 
by his personal friends among the artists, will also be included in 
the sale. 

Since the dispersion of the gallery of the Duke de Morny, the 
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Hétel Drouot has seen no more important or interesting sale than 
that of the pictures and tapestries belonging to the Duke of Ber- 
wick and Alba, which was commenced there early in April. The 
pictures, though few in number, were of the highest importance. 
They were four only, comprising a full-length portrait by Murillo 
of the artist’s own son in priestly robes, two portraits by Velasquez, 
and a landscape by Rubens. One of the Velasquez represents the 
Infanta Marie-Marguerite, daughter of Philip IV., a child of five 
or six years of age, wearing a rich court dress of white and silver. 
The subject is the same as his portrait of the same princess now 
in the Louvre; but the present example is finer and more com- 
plete. Next, we have the portrait of Donia Antonia de Haro, 
daughter of the minister of Philip IV., a full-length in hunting- 
costume. The lady, who is young and not ill-looking, wears a 
robe of the peculiar pale red so much affected by Velasquez, and 
relieved with draperies of silver-grey. Her hair, which falls in a 
crépé mass from under her broad hat, is studded with small knots 
of red ribbon. In one hand she holds a spear, while she rests the 
other on a shield on which are inscribed her name and titles. The 
Rubens is a celebrated picture, having been engraved by Schelte 
Bolswert and Van Kessel. As to the Murillo, it is a noble example 
of that great master’s art. Seldom have four such important 
works and of such undoubted authenticity been offered for sale in 
modern days. Yet the prices realised were far from being com- 
mensurate with the actual value of the paintings. The Murillo 
brought $4,800; the Rubens, $4,600; the portrait of the Infanta, 
by Velasquez, $9,000, and that of Dofia Antonia de Haro only 
$1,440. 

The tapestries, which included seventy-five pieces in all, were of 
the highest artistic value. They were all in the most perfect pre- 
servation, never having been used save on occasions of great state 
and ceremony. Many of them were brought from the Low Countries 
by Ferdinand, the great Duke of Alva, the cruel instrument of 
that crueller king Philip II. Several of them probably came from 
the sack of Antwerp; there were others woven to order in Flemish 
looms to commemorate the victories of the oppressor of the Nether- 
lands. Others were of Italian origin, and one or two pieces had 
belonged to the descendants of Christopher Columbus, and bore the 
arms conferred by Spanish royalty on the great navigator. 

The three earliest pieces in the collection date from the fifteenth 
century, and were woven at Ferrara and at Florence. The sub- 
jects, which are wholly religious, reveal a master-hand in the har- 
mony and charm of the compositions and the distinction of the 
personages. The borders are extremely fine, displaying groups of 
Loves and naked children of great grace and delicacy of design. 

The rest of the tapestries are all Flemish. Those of the six- 
teenth century present mostly Scriptural subjects, taken from the 
Old and New Testaments alike, and containing a great number of 
figures. Two or three only illustrate subjects taken from the an- 
cient mythology. The tapestries of the seventeenth century are 
the most numerous, and offer a great variety of subjects, such as 
knights, allegorical and fabulous personages, woodland-scenes, &c. 
Some of them form important series, such as ‘The Triumphs of 
the Church,’ after Rubens, executed by Van den Hecke, and 
episodes of Roman history by Martin de Vos. Among the tapes- 
tries of the eighteenth century are to be found a Louis XV. ceiling, 
signed Leclerc, several pieces signed Jean Raes, and the ‘Triumphs 
of Alexander,’ after Lebrun, by the younger Van den Hecke; these 
last are the renowned Columbus tapestries, so called because the 
border bears the arms of the discoverer of America. They were 
formerly heirlooms in the Columbus family, and, by the marriage 
of one of his descendants with a Duke of Alva, they were trans- 
ferred to the latter family. This splendid set, by the fineness of 
its tissue and the brilliancy of its colouring, might vie with the best 
productions of the looms of Beauvais, which in fabric it greatly 
resembles. But the most curious and valuable of all the pieces 
exhibited is undoubtedly the set by Wilhelm Pannemaker, a noted 
Flemish master, representing the victories of the Duke of Alva. It 
comprises three pieces of immense size, each crowded with figures 
and full of life and movement. The borders bear the arms of the 
house of Alva on a shield at the top, and at the bottom display a 
defile of officers, soldiers, chariots, cannon, knights, ladies, &c., 
wonderful in composition, and without the least crowding or con- 
fusion. : 

A collection of ehgravings, numbering some 4,000 in all, has 


eighteenth century after Watteau, Lancret, Boucher, Creuze, and 


been joined to this remarkable display of tapestries, and would by 
itself suffice to attract the attention of all lovers of Art. It was 
formed by a member of the Alva family during the last centu 
Most of the finest masters of the Dutch, German, Frenth, 4 
Italian schools, from Lucas Cranach and Albrecht Diirer down 
Drevet, are represented therein, and usually by the very choices! 
specimens of their art. 

A singularly fine and interesting collection of modern pictu 
belonging to a Belgian amateur, was recently sold at the 
Drouot. Among the principal works which it contained was ; 
‘Lion crushing a Serpent,’ by Delacroix, a sombre but pow 
picture signed and dated ; Horace Vernet’s ‘Confession of a D 
Brigand,’ a painting which is well known by the engraving ; ; 
cassat’s chef-d’euvre, the ‘ Bull at Liberty,’ which won for him a 
medal at the London Exhibition; two Millets, a superb lands : 
a sunset effect by Théodore Rousseau; and, finally, a ‘Sentin 
by Meissonier, besides other valuable works. The prices paid wi 
more calculated to reassure the collectors of modern painti 
than were those brought by the Alva collection to delight the so 
of those who own ancient ones. The Delacroix brought $4,000; 
the Meissonier, $7,100; the Horace Vernet, $3,600; the Bi 
cassat, $3,400; the Rousseau, $1,220. The whole sale amou 
to $46,488. It comprised forty-five pictures. 

The sale of the drawings and engravings belonging to the late” 
M. Firmin Didot was commenced on the 16th of April. Seldom 
has so large and important a collection been offered at public sale; 
important from the variety, the exceptional value, and the unusue 
number of the specimens. M. Didot possessed, for instance 
nearly all the wood-engravings executed under the supervision of 
Albrecht Diirer. His collection of the works of Martin Schon- 
gaver, of Nuremburg, was also well-nigh complete, notwithstand-— 
ing the rarity of many of the pieces and the great difficulty a 
exists in discovering certain specimens which are seldom to be seen 
even in the richest collections. His collection of Rembrandts was — 
exceptionally perfect, and could only be rivalled by the public 
cabinets of London, Amsterdam, and Vienna, no other amateur 
possessing its parallel, either in regard to number or for the fine-— 
ness of the specimens. The very rarest of the pieces were to be © 
found there in large numbers, and every important print in superb 
condition. He had thus brought together 400 of the Rembrandt 
prints, of which 100 represented different impressions of the same 
plates. It would be impossible for a private citizen to form a finer 
or more complete collection, the only pieces lacking being those: 
which were unattainable, either through being monopolised by the 
great public collections of Paris, London, or Vienna, or by existi 
as unique specimens only. As to the engravers on metal of 
French school, one among them, Jehan Cousin, had furnished 
Didot with material for a very interesting volume. He posses 
from this master an etching of the ‘Descent from the Cross,’ a 
the original drawing or rather the first idea of the subject as 
Some fine prints by Claude de Lorraine, Jacques Callot, and ot 
masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, deserve spe 
mention. The collection was particularly rich in prints of th 


others. Besides the collection of prints properly so called, M. 
Didot possessed a large number of portraits, classed by schools 
and by masters, which formed a sort of living biography of all per- 
sonages who have played any important part in history. He began 
by forming a set of printers and publishers; from that he passed 
to authors, and thence to generals, statesmen, artists, &c. This f 
collection he improved, purified, and rearranged continually, never 
hesitating to purchase a proof of a print already in his possession, if 
the new one were in better condition, or were an earlier impression, 
than his own. 

The exhibition of the works of Fromentin at the Ecole 
Beaux Arts was closed on the 15th of April. Therein had 
gathered together over a hundred examples of the refined yet 
cible talent of the gifted artist. It furnished a good chronologi 
history of his career, beginning with his ‘ Presentation to the ¢ 
liph,’ and ending with his contributions to the Salon of last 
and his unfinished sketches and studies. There were no signs 
faltering or failing in the vigorous hand thus sadly paralysed i 


about his later works that seemed to promise a fresh series 
chefs-d euvre from his hand. Fromentin does not possess 
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re energy of Delacroix or the sharp ee of Géréme. He 
ated the poetry of the East as an idyl, not as an epic, as by 
; or a guide-book, as by the second. He painted what he 
with the tender fidelity of a lover, not with the pitiless accu- 
For an anatomist. He gives us the grace and poetry of Ori- 
life, the dignity of its white-robed sheiks, the lithe agility of 
avaliers, the beauty of its sunshine and its skies. His pencil 
ss to caress the dainty outline of an Arab steed, and lingers 
on the details of foliage and architecture. Though some- 
tragic, he is never coarse. He has moved all the grosser 
ures of Eastern life into the background, revealing to us only 
ges that can charm and delight. Yet the grace and delicacy 
s pencil were not unallied to strength. There is great force in 
cof his scenes. His ‘Sand-storm in an Oasis,’ for instance, 
nderfully powerful. The yellow, lurid light, the clouds of 
hat cover the sky and obscure the sun, the trees bowing be- 
he coming blast, the universal aspect of desolation beneath 
> coming terror, are admirably rendered. His ‘ Wind-storm in 
Desert’ is also remarkable for the accuracy and vigour of its 
letails. Amid the whirl of the tempest the Arabs have stopped 
eneath the darkening sky, and strive, but in vain, to gather their 
nents closely around them. Their horses are conscious of the 
nger, and cower together with an almost human expression of 
ypealing terror in their dilated eyes. Above, a whirling mass of 
en-hued clouds goes hurrying onward before the tempest, while 
_ every blade of grass on the else-barren plain is swept level to the 
ound. A darker tragedy is that depicted in the ‘ Land of Thirst,’ 
rge-sized picture wherein is shown a sandy plain strewed with 
s beneath the hot, pitiless glare of an African sun, while on 
d-heap and rocky mound lie the white-clad forms of Arabs and 
roes who have sunk down there to perish. But the genius of 
mentin is less at home amid such subjects than with less pain- 
scenes—Arabs hawking, Egyptian girls drawing water, sheiks 
rayer, the Nile beneath the rosy radiance of the after-glow, 
Venice lighted by the lingering rays of an Italian sunset. 


nent were M. Alexandre Dumas, Baron Rothschild, M: Tauren 
Richard, and M. Verde-Delisle. This last-named gentleman be- 
came the purchaser at the Fromentin sale of nearly all the draw- 
ings and sketches left by the illustrious artist. The next exhibition 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts will be that of the works of Diaz. 
The most important private collection of pictures that has been 
offered at public sale in Paris for a long time has undoubtedly been 
that of M. Oppenheim, a wealthy banker, who spent years in form- 
ing the gallery which by his decease is now dispersed to the four 
winds of heaven. He was accustomed to purchase each year one 
or more of the most remarkable works at the Sa/on, yet without 
ceasing his researches amid the works of those artists already de- 
ceased, or who had ceased to exhibit. He possessed no less than 
six Meissoniers, three of which, ‘The Arquebusier,’ ‘The Stand- 
ard-Bearer,’ and ‘A Warrior,’ are single figures; the other three, 
‘A Song,’ ‘Innocent and Crafty,’ and ‘The Sergeant's Portrait,’ 
are compositions containing from two to nine personages. These 
works are specially interesting as showing the genius of the artist 
at different phases in his career, the earliest one having been paint- 
ed in 1853, and the latest in 1874. Isabey is represented by one of 
his finest works, ‘ A Religious Ceremony at Delft in the Sixteenth 
Century ;’ Decamps by his ‘ Turkish Butcher ;’ and Delacroix by 
his ‘ Two Foscari,’ a sombre and painful picture, full of tragic in- 
terest. From Marilhat, whose works are of comparative rarity, 
M. Oppenheim possessed two splendid scenes of Oriental life, the 
‘Ruins in the Environs of Cairo,’ and the ‘ Gardens of an Egyp- 
tian Palace.’ The ‘ Ravine,’ by Fromentin, was one of the great 
successes of the Sa/om of 1874. He owned also one of the two 
pictures that won for Gérdme the Medal of Honour in 1875, the 
Frederick the Great known as ‘ Rex Tibicen.’ Corot was repre- 
sented by three fine landscapes, Diaz by two, and Rousseau by two 
also, one of which, ‘ La Clairiére,’ has been pronounced one of his 
finest works. These are but a few out of the many gems included 
in the collection of modern painters. There were but few pictures 
by the old masters, and those chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish 


Of the amateurs represented in this collection the most promi- | schools. Lucy H. HOOPER. 
a . 
“a SPRING SeeeerorliION AT FHE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


HE forty-eighth annual exhibition of the Academy 
of Fine Arts was opened on April 23rd; and, 


from other exhibitions are neither numerous nor 
remarkable, there is, nevertheless, a good deal 
that is interesting in the large and somewhat mis- 
cellaneous collection of paintings, engravings, and 
her objects of Art. The Academy's own pictures, including the 
ittkamp, Gilpin, Cope, West, and Allston galleries of paintings, 
come out of hiding. In the Northern galleries are many of 
e finest pictures of the recent Loan Collection and other exam- 
of foreign Art-work from private galleries; and one or two 
ries are hung with recent works of Philadelphia artists. Ma- 
’s ‘Cornaro’ and two ‘ Abundantiz,’ of course, form promi- 
nt features in the display. There remain also several cases of 
tal-work, carvings, and pottery, from the Museum Exhibition, 
d down-stairs some two hundred prints from Mr. Claghorn’s 
lection are hung upon the walls, Then there are the excellent 
collection of casts from the antique, and a variety of other things 
good, bad, and indifferent. 
om) he growing taste for water-colours is manifest in the fact that 
1e ‘room is almost entirely occupied by them. Several Philadel- 
painters in oil make this season their first appearance in this 
le. The school is best represented by P. Moran, George C. 
bdin, and Fidelia Bridges. The former, indeed, is much the 
extensive of the Philadelphia exhibitors, and he gives both 
ity and quantity. His excellent etchings, which are very varied 
and subject, and show a thorough mastery over the re- 
ss of the etching-needle; ‘ The Matador,’ by Vibert ; anda 
pe, by J. L. Williams, are among the best in this depart- 
conception and general treatment. The several studies of 
5; Se Mes Miss F. meee; ere cially. the gem entitled 


though the fresh features which distinguish this _ 


‘A Pasture,’ a bit of grassy ground overhung with grey sky, and 
with swallows darting here and there through the air—show some 
excellent work. Among the monochromes are Mr. Reich’s fine 
‘Portrait of an Irishman’ in crayon, and a charcoal-drawing of 
‘Michael Angelo blind, musing over the Torso,’ by Mr. S. I. Fer- 
ris. This last is an elaborate work of decided merit, but why the 
artist blinded Michael Angelo we are unable to discover in history. 

The gem of the whole display of (here) new oil-paintings is pro- 
bably ‘The Golden Wedding,’ by Knaus. It was painted several 
years ago, and represents the aged couple who are celebrating 
their golden wedding dancing on the green, surrounded by several 
generations of their relatives and friends. If the drawzng is not 
faultless, it would take a good artist to detect the faults ; the com- 
position is excellent, and the character and emotions of each figure 
in the scene are expressed very skilfully by attitude and gesture. 
Some of the colours of this picture have faded somewhat, but the 
beauty of the composition and flesh-painting remains, and the 
whole is so full of life, atmosphere, and Nature, and so richly har- 
monious in its treatment, that the visitor involuntarily returns to it 
again and again, each new inspection developing fresh beauties. 
This artist is also represented by one of the gems of the recent 
Loan Exhibition—‘ Lullaby,’ a little girl singing to a dog she is 
nursing. 

Two of the most attractive pictures are a flock of sheep, ‘ They 
know not the Voice of Strangers,’ by N. H. Trotter; and ‘The 
Valley of the Ammonoosuck,’ by Lewis. The first is a valuable 
specimen of animal-painting; the landscape in the background, 
however, is treated too much as a mere adjunct, and, though the 
contrast adds to the effect of the leading features of the picture, it 
is none the less painful. Mr. Trotter’s ‘ Fading Race,’ a herd of 
buffaloes speeding toward the setting sun, is poetical in concep- 
tion, and both in matter and in manner is much the best work 
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that the artist has promuted for a long time. The landscape by 
Lewis has all the richness of colouring and cheerfulness of tone 
which distinguish his method, and, if it is not Nature mirrored, 
it is Nature very charmingly complimented. 

Mr. Moran’s oil-paintings are a humorous illustration of Burns’s 


lines— 
‘* Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!” 


and a couple of very clever studies, entitled ‘ TheStable-Door’ and 
‘Twilight.’ Mr. G. H. McCord’s painting of ‘Sleepy Hollow’ is 
worthy of notice, both from the subject and its treatment. The 
artist has succeeded very creditably in portraying the impression 
suggested in ‘‘ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” describing the re- 
pose of the locality, and at the same time adhering to its literal 
character in the immediate surroundings of the old church, the 
trees, &c. In the east corridor there is a pretty specimen of animal- 
painting by Robbe. It is a pair of sheep and two lambs resting on 
a hill-side, but the drawing, colouring, and general treatment, are 
both delicate and sympathetic, without being weak. A large paint- 
ing of ‘ Kauy-a-hoor-a,’ Trenton Falls, New York, by J. B. Sword, 
is a bold yet delicately-treated piece of work. Great skill is shown 
in the painting of the rocks and water, and in the distribution of 
light, while the foliage has a rich suggestion of exuberant forest-life. 

Mr. T. Richards is represented by one of his carefully-elaborated 
Wissahickon studies, made in 1870, but he has done finer things 
both before and since this work was painted. ‘The Bluffs on the 
Coast of France,’ by Mr. Harry Case, is a spirited study in the 
French manner. Two opulently-coloured Eastern scenes, by Mr. 
S. Parrish, also show the traces of foreign influence in their style. 
‘Indian Rock, Wissahickon, 
reproduced by T. B. Craig. The scene is caught during an au- 
tumn day, and the contrast between the bright, glowing tints of the 
maples and the pure, deep green of the pines is strongly depicted. 

Mr. F. De Bourg Richards has two companion-pieces— Twin 
Lakes, Colorado,’ and ‘Lake Lucerne, Switzerland ’— subjects 
which are strikingly contrasted, and handled with considerable 
skill and dramatic effect. ‘Lake Lucerne’ is shown in an open 
view, taken from a high point behind the town, and overlooking 
the lake. Mount Pilatus and the Rigi stand out in bold relief, 
while the snow-capped mountains in the distance mingle with the 
clouds. The day is a still one, the water of the lake is calm, and 
every object on the shore mirrored in its emerald depths. The 
foreground is enlivened with figures and animals, and the whole 
tane of the picture is cheerful. The companion-picture is taken 
from the Rocky Mountains, and the rugged scenery is dramatically 
treated. In the distance a gathering storm breaks the lights, and 
concentrates the effect upon a narrow strip of land that divides 
the lakes and continues up the mountain-side. The foreground is 
in shadow, and is composed of massive rocks, between which 
spring up tall firs and pines. There is an encampment of Indians 
on the margin of the lake, and the whole scene is a decidedly im- 
pressive one. In the first picture the highly-cultivated valleys of 
Europe are shown ; in the latter the unbroken, natural soil of Ame- 
rica. In the one are the houses and churches which mark the abode 
of civilisation; in the other the wigwams of the savage. Both 
pictures are marked by careful attention to details. 


’ is a familiar bit of landscape worthily | 


Mr. George Hetzel has also two fine companion-pieces, res] 
tively male and female mallard ducks ; and a characteristic ‘§ 
from Nature,’ in a bit of woodland, which shows some faithf 
work. : ; 

The only painting contributed on a Centennial subject is c 
‘An Interesting Case.’ It represents two gentlemen appar 
admiring one of the Chinese pavilions on one side, while two 
pretty young ladies are seemingly intent on the same laudable 
pose at the opposite side. The roguish glances of the ladies 
ill-concealed self-cunsciousness of the gentlemen suggest the 
however, that the Visitors are looking through instead of int 
“interesting case.’ sz 

The figure-pictures form an usually unimportant portion of th 
display. Mr. G. C. Lambdin has a picture entitled ‘ Country 
ers,’ which tells a pleasant story pleasantly ; and ‘ The Young 
builders,’ an elaboration of sketches made at Squan, N. J., which i 
a good specimen of the artist’s style. Mr. Eakins has a capital 
little picture, ‘ The Chess-Players,’ the admirable manipulation o} 
which has but one fault—a tendency to blackness. Mr. Mi 
Ramsey, now in Paris, sends his first figure-drawing exhibited 
this country. It is called ‘ The Morning Drop,’ and represent: 
fat priest preparing himself for the duties of the day by drinki 
and evidently enjoying, a glass of wine. The figure is made 
central object of interest ; though, when one looks at details, 1 
advantages of the “still-life” training of the artist are mad 
parent in the skill with which the furniture and other accesso 
are represented. The artist has been thoroughly successful 
flesh- painting, and the face and hands of the priest are 
studies. 

It is impossible, in glancing over the collection, not to notice 
predominance of the portraits. The two most notable are 
full-lengths by Mr. Eakins—one of Archbishop Wood, and 
other of Dr. D. G. Brinton. The last named is, in some impo 
respects, the finest work that Mr. Eakins has yet executed. 
especially good in colour. The portrait of the archbishop is 
and natural in pose, and for the most part fine in colour, but it 
not at all a satisfactory piece of flesh-painting. The only 
full-length portrait is that of a lady in a black dress against a c 
son background, by Mr. Hamilton. This is a much cruder 
formance than the spirited and really excellent work entitled ‘In 
Studio,’ which the same artist exhibited in a Chestnut Street 
some time ago. The work is an ambitious one; but the modelli 
of the face is not made out in a satisfactory manner, and the fi 
does not harmonise with the background; in fact, the work h 
the appearance of being half finished. Mr. Charles V. Brown, 
addition to the portrait by him which attracted so much noti 
the Centennial Exhibition, has a recently-completed portrait 
young lady. It is certainly one of the most attractive in the ex! 
bition ; the pose is unconstrained, the shading finely adjusted, 
the carefully-painted head is full of individuality and character. 
portrait by Miss Sartain contains much excellent work; and a la 
portrait of Professor Schussele, by his pupil, Miss MacDow 
gives evidence of marked talent and careful training. Other 
traits by Miss Drinker, Mr. Lambdin, Mr. Hewitt, and Mr. Wi 
are performances of considerable merit. 
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ROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION.—The Spring Exhibition of 
the Brooklyn Art Association was opened in the Art-Building of 
the Society and adjoining gallery of the Academy of Music in that city 
on Monday evening, April 23rd. The collection was made up chiefly 
of paintings lent fiom private galleries and the studios of New York 
and Brooklyn artists. It comprised more than 500 paintings, and about 
fifty students’ drawings, contributed by the pupils of the Brooklyn and 
Packer Institutes, and Adelphi Academy. Among the noteworthy 
works lent from private collections are the late M. Maréchal’s great 
pastel, entitled ‘Columbus in Chains,’ owned by Mr. John F, Henry; 
‘Moonrise on the Coast of France,’ an impressive work by Mr. F. H. 
De Haas, from the gallery of Henry T. Cox; ‘ Prayer in the Mosque,’ a 


- 


Cairene scene, by Frederick A. Bridgman, owned by Mr. Edwin Packard 
‘Greenwich Point,’ a large landscape-scene, by James Crawford T) 
and ‘The Difficult Feat,’ a stable-scene, with children at play, by ] 
of Munich, from the collection of James M. Burt; ‘Twilight i 
mont,’ an imyre ye landscape-scene of grand size, by the late Joh 
Kensett, and ‘Moonrise on Lake Placid,’ with deer, by James M. I 
from the gallery of Judge C. L. Benedict; ‘Twilight on the Hud 
very charming in sentiment, by S. R. Gifford, from the collectior 
William H. Husted ; ‘The Favorite,’ a study of an Oriental 
Portielje, lent by W. W. Kenyon ; ‘The Red Apple,’ an exquisite i 
ised portrait of a child, by Jules Emile Saintin, from the collectio 
Bryan H. Smith; study of a ‘Fifth Avenue Interior,’ of rare bri 
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Escosura, and a ‘ Horse’s Head,’ Schreyeyr’s first animal study, from 
private collection of Samuel P. Avery; and ‘Coaching in New Eng- 
a water-colour drawing of grand size, by Albert F. Bellows, lent 
Henry D. Polhemus. In portraiture there were full-length pic- 
s of the late ‘President Lincoln,’ painted by William T. Mathews 
ie State of South Carolina; and of ex-Mayor ‘John W. Hunter,’ 
by John B, Whittaker for the city of Brooklyn. 
ie exhibition contains a larger proportion of American works than 
ver before organised by the Association, and two of the most im- 
mt examples contributed from the studios are by James M. Hart, 
William Hart. The work by the latter artist is a large spring 
lscape, brilliant with apple-blossoms and early flowers, with cattle in 
fhe foreground ; and of the former, a midsummer scene with an oak- 
in perspective and cattle grouped in the foreground. Mr, Richard 
ubbard, President of the Association, sent a new and charming 
of Lake George ;’ Mr. Wyant, a large and masterly forest-scene, 
e Wilds of the Adirondacks ;’ Mr. De Haas, a strong marine view, 
‘Fishing-Boats off the Coast of Maine;’ Mr. Bierstadt, a large 
_boldly-drawn scene in ‘The Rocky Mountains;’ Mr. Story, a 
ghtful domestic study of a young mother and child; Mr. Van Elten, 
e and striking landscape, ‘Clearing off—Adirondacks ;’ Mr. Arthur 
ton, a superb study of ‘A Trout-Stream in the Adirondacks ;’ Mr. 
mess, a midsummer view in ‘ The Valley of the Tiber, Perugia;’ Mr. 
George H. Hall, the study of ‘A Roman Girl;’ Mr. W. H. Beard, an 
eal landscape with a shepherd and sheep; Mr. Loop, a charming 
icture of ‘An Ideal Head ;’ Mr. Bristol, a midsummer ‘ Afternoon on 
uake George,’ a scene of rare beauty; Mr. George H. Boughton, an 
glish park-scene, entitled ‘Falling Leaves ;’ Mr. William De Haas, 
impressive picture of grand size, of ‘Boon Island Light, Coast of 
ne, under a vivid storm-effect; Mr. T. Addison Richards, a pleasant 
study on the bank of a ‘Swiss Lake;’ Mr. Cropsey, a large and bril- 
liant ‘Autumn on the Wawayanda;’ Mr. Huntington, a masterly por- 
trait of the late Mr. Tuckerman; Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, a pleasant 
study of ‘The Old Mill,’ a very quiet and delightful scene; Mr. Sanford 
-R. Gifford, a characteristic ‘Venetian Twilight ;? Mr. Guy, a superb 
udy of a girl in a ‘Cottage-Window ;’ Mr. Bellows, a landscape-scene 
ith figures, entitled ‘ Falling Leaves ;’ Thomas L. Smith, an impressive 
landscape view of ‘Village Homes in Winter;’ and J. G. Brown, a 
scene in a cobbler’s shop in which an old shoemaker is represented in 
the act of returning a dilapidated shoe to a little girl that is ‘ Too old 
‘to mend,’ the story of which is very prettily illustrated. As usual at 
these loan exhibitions, there were a great many poor pictures contri- 
buted, but, notwithstanding, the average quality of the works was fully 
_ equal to that attained in the annual collections of the National Academy 
Design. In the department of water-colour drawings there was a 
collection of about 100 works contributed by the members of the Anie- 
an Society of Painters in Water-Colours. The officers of the Asso- 
ion, who were elected at the annual meeting in April, are Messrs. 
hard W. Hubbard, President; William H. Husted, Vice-President ; 
uel B. Duryea, Secretary ; and Gordon L. Ford, Treasurer. 


¢. 


_ Joun BeAurain Irvinc, N.A.—This well-known and accomplished 
artist died at his home in this city on Friday, April 20th, in the fifty- 
first year of his age. He was a native of Charleston, South Carolina, 
re he began the study of Art, and directed his attention chiefly to 
portrait-painting until the year 1851, when he went to Europe and 
ttled for a time in Diisseldorf. The late Emanuel Leutze, N.A., 
as then in Diisseldorf, together with Worthington Whittredge, and one 
two other American artists and students, and Irving at once became 
e pupil of the former, or studied under his direction. He remained 
“several years in Diisseldorf, and worked assiduously at his profession, 
but during that time his pictures gained for him no renown. On his 
eturn to the United States he again settled in Charleston, where he 
inted a large number of portraits. At this time he married and 
mdined in the city of his birth until the close of the war of the re- 
lion, when he removed to New York with his family. He first 
came known here, as an artist, as a painter of small gexve pictures, 
ich were noticeable for their richness of colouring and delicacy of 
h. 
is pictures first appeared in the exhibitions of the National Aca- 
my of Design in 1867. They were entitled ‘The Splinter’ and ‘ The 
losure,’ and gave evidence of the genius which has been so greatly 
nised during later years. They were painted for Mr. L. W. Jerome, 
»w York. In 1869 he sent to the Academy Exhibition his ‘ Wine- 
ers’—a picture that was considered, by connoisseurs, very nearly 
to a Meissonier in the richness of its design and masterly finish. 


who was one of the first to recognise Irving’s genius. On the 
of this picture he was elected an Associate of the National Aca- 
‘In 1871 he painted and sent to the Exhibition a full-length 


portrait of Mrs. August Belmont. In the following year he received a 
commission from Mr. Sherwood to paint a picture, and produced his now 
famous work entitled ‘The End of the Game,’ representing a brawl 
among cavaliers after a game of chance, and it is now in that gentle- 
man’s collection. The picture is executed with marvellous spirit, and, 
when sent to the Academy Exhibition in 1872, it was so much admired 
by the Academicians that Irving was at once elected a member of the 
institution. 

In 1874 he exhibited ‘A Musketeer of the Seventeenth Century,’ and 
‘The Bookworm,’ and the latter is now in the collection of Mr. A. 
McLeod Agnew. In 1875 he painted ‘Cardinal Woolsey and _ his 
Friends,’ for Mr. P. Van Volkenburgh, which up to that time was his 
most ambitious picture ; and last year he sent to the Academy ‘Off the 
Track,’ or the mishap of a musical party, which is now in the possession 
of Mr, William B. Van Volkenburgh. In the present exhibition of the 
Academy he sent one of his largest and most brilliant works, ‘ A Banquet 
at Hampton Court in the Sixteenth Century,’ which was painted for Mr. 
John J. Astor. Irving, at the time of his death, had just finished a large 
picture, illustrating an incident of French history, entitled ‘Cardinal 
Richelieu denouncing the Emissaries of Louis XIII., in the Garden of 
the Tuileries. It was painted for ex-Governor Stanford, of California. 
As an artist Irving had achieved a high rank; he aspired to become an 
historical painter, and was measurably successful in that department of 
Art; but his forte, unquestionably, was gezre painting, in which class of 
subjects he had no superior in the school of American Art. All of his 
works show that he was an admirer of Meissonier, but he was no imi- 
tator, as every stroke of the pencil bears the impress of his own indivi- 
duality. He was a man of retiring disposition, but of genial tempera- 
ment, and had a wide circle of friends in art and social circles. 


ART IN Boston.—The second exhibition of the Boston Art Club was 
opened, with a pleasant reception, in its rooms, on the evening of May 
3rd. But neither in interest, nor in the number of pictures, was it equal 
to the winter exhibition. The local artists put their chief efforts into 
the winter display, and the spring exhibition is mainly the result of de- 
sultory labours. There were, on the other hand, more pictures than usual 
from New York artists ; Gifford, Bellows, Shurtliff, Eastman Johnson, 
McEntee, and Bristol, being represented. A portrait, by Charles Pearce, 
attracted attention ; and Enneking and George L. Brown had fine land- 
scapes, the latter a large and new Italian landscape. A striking winter- 
sunset view was contributed by Monks; and among other Boston artists 
who sent in canvases were Gerry, Ordway, Lansit, Rogers, Miss Baker, 
Elwell, Custer, Granville Way, Burdick, and Champney. One of the 
foreign pictures was an interesting cattle-piece by Voltz; and there were 
two well-executed a/to-rilievo heads by Miss Helen Reed. In all one 
hundred and fifty-eight pictures were exhibited, of which forty-three 
were water-colours or drawings. Two fine specimens of wood-carving 
of birds were placed on the walls by Alexander Pope, Jr... . Two 
notable exhibitions of water-colours took place during April. One was 
opened for the benefit of the Hospital for Convalescents, and numbered 
one hundred and fifty pictures, presenting an attractive variety in subject 
and treatment. Among the artists may be mentioned Dibdin, Vibert, and 
Fromentin ; and a picture by William Blake, grotesque and strange, at- 
tracted much attention. The other water-colour exhibition included 
forty-one pictures from the New York Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, and twenty-six by foreign painters. Among the choicer works 
were Edwin Abbey’s ‘Evil Eye ;’ a lovely little marine landscape by F. 
A. Silver; an interior in Antwerp, by Percival De Luce; Albert F. 
Baldwin’s ‘Desdemona’s House;’ and Colman’s Lincoln Cathedral. 
There were several brilliant figure-pieces by foreign artists, who included 
Detaille, Indoni, Faustini, and Carlandi. . . . Ten oil-paintings, by the 
amateur Swedish artist, Baron Olof Hermelyn, were displayed at one 
of the galleries, with such characteristic subjects as ‘A Winter-Day near 
Stockholm,’ ‘The Poor People’s Graveyard,’ and ‘The Forest Snow.’ 
....A new memorial-window, presented by Mr. Harrison Gray 
Ritchie, has been put into Trinity Church, in the central compartment 
of the transept. The subject is ‘The Ascension,’ and below appears 
the inscription, ‘I ascend unto my Father and your Father, unto my 
God and your God.’ There are ten life-size figures, with most graceful 
draperies. . . . The rooms of the Art Club were filled for a week with 
examples of the work of the pupils of the free evening drawing-schools, 
which were regarded as exceptionally good. 


ArT IN CHIcAco.—The artists of Chicago are busily engaged in 
finishing their late spring orders in anticipation of the summer vacation. 
Jervis, who has achieved considerable local distinction as a gene painter, 
has finished two drawings in water-colours, one of which is from Shake- 
speare’s “ As you Like It,” and the other illustrates a scene in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Heart of Mid-Lothian.” Schwerdt, the portrait-painter, has 
finished a head of Lieutenant-Governor Shuman for the Senate-Chamber 
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in the Capitol at Springfield, Illinois. The likeness and general treat- 
ment of the work are very highly commended. Petersen, who has been 
studying his art in Paris for a brief season, has reopened his studio, 
Arthur Pickering, who is a pupil of G. P. A. Healy, has recently painted 
a head of that artist, and it is now on exhibition in his studio. James 
Fairman, who has studied in Paris and Disseldorf during the last five or 
six years, has had a number of his pictures on exhibition at O’Brien’s 
Gallery. His largest picture, ‘A View of Jerusalem from Aceldama,’ 
has been sold to a religious society in Chicago, Volk, the sculptor of 
the Lincoln bust, has recently finished a marble portrait-bust of Mr. 
George H. Laflin. Cyrenius Hall has finished a landscape-view from 
sketches made in Vermont in the neighbourhood of Mount Mansfield. 
Clark is giving his attention exclusively to portrait-painting. Peck is 
painting a series of pictures of scenery of the country bordering on the 
Pacific coast. One canvas represents a scene in the old Spanish town 
of ‘Point San Arenas ;’ another gives a ‘ View of Bald Mountain,’ near 
the head-waters of the Yuba River; and two other subjects are entitled, 
respectively, ‘Crossing the Plains,’ north of the ‘Sink’ of the Humboldt 
River, and ‘ Tulemarsh,’ near the Bay of San Francisco. Mr. Douglas 
Volk, who is studying in Paris under the direction of Géréme, writes 
that he has finished two pictures, one of a picturesque old mill on the 
Loire, with figures; and the pendant, a view in the ‘ Musée de Cluny,’ 
with an antique fireplace, in front of which are seated an old lady and 
child. There is a painting hanging over the mantel-piece, the story of 
which the old lady is relating to the child. Mr. Volk expects to pass 
the summer at Capri, in Italy. 


BERLIN.—The Moniteur des Arts states that a famous picture by John 
Van Eyck was stolen, on March 15th, from the Royal Museum of this 
city: it is painted on wood, and represents the Virgin crowned, with the 
Infant Jesus, in a Gothic church. The work is dated 1440, and is signed 
“Jan van Eyck, Brugge.” Subsequent reports not yet authenticated say 
that the painting has been recovered. A gigantic picture, the gift of 
the reigning princes and the Free Towns of Germany, was presented to 
the Emperor on the last anniversary, the eightieth, of his birthday. It 
is the work of Anton von Werner, Director of the Berlin Academy of 
Arts, who received a commission for it four years ago, and has been 
occupied upon it ever since. The picture measures twenty-seven feet 
long by fifteen in height, and it contains no fewer than 140 portrait- 
figures. The,subject is ‘The Proclamation of the German Emperor at 
Versailles on January 18, 1871.’ The J/ocale of the scene is the large 
hall known as the Galerie des Glaces in the Chateau at Versailles, where 
are seen, on a carpeted platform, the German Emperor, with the Crown 
Prince on his right, and his son-in-law, the Grand-duke of Baden, on 
his left. Grouped about them are the German sovereigns and princes 
present in the camp, Prince Bismarck, who holds the proclamation in 
his hand, Moltke, Von Blumenthal, Von Stosch, Von Hartmann, and a 
host of famous men of war whose names are legibly written in the annals 
of a contest so glorious to Fatherland. The artist was present on the 
occasion of the proclamation being read, and he has illustrated the 
event at the moment when the great military throng wave their helmets 
in the air and shout their huzzas. The painting is said to be a fine 
work. 


JEAN BAPTISTE MApou.—The Belgian school of painters has lost a 
venerable member in the person of M. Jean B. Madou, whose death is 
announced to have occurred about the 3rd of April at Brussels, where he 
was born in 1796; he had, therefore, passed the age of eighty. In the 
Art Journal, London series, for 1866, is a long biographical sketch of 
the life and works of this artist, compiled chiefly from information he 
courteously gave to the writer when the latter visited him and many 
other Belgian painters in the preceding year: some engravings from his 
pictures accompany the article in question ; and in the volume for 1873 
is a steel-plate engraving from his ‘The Arquebusier.’ Up to the year 
1840 M. Madou was known almost exclusively by his fine lithographic 
works, of which he executed a very large number from his own designs, 
many of them in series of subjects, as ‘Scenes in the Life of Napoleon,’ 
124 plates; ‘ Picturesque Views in Belgium,’ upward of 200 subjects ; 
“Scenes in the Lives of Dutch and Flemish Painters,’ 20 plates, folio, 
and several others. At the age of forty-four he made his first essay in 
oil-painting, in which his success was most decided: still his works of 
this kind are comparatively few, and consequently scarce and of much 
value: they unquestionably placed him at the head of the gexre painters 
of his country. In 1838 Madou was appointed Professor of Drawing in 
the Military School of Brussels ; he was a member of the Academies of 
Brussels and Antwerp, and a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 


STATUE To SR RowLAND Hiti.—It is proposed to raise a memo- 
rial to Sir Rowland Hill at Kidderminster, England, his native town. 
To this gentleman the world is indebted for adapting the’ Post-Office to 


the requirements of the age, and making it one of the most pow 
among civilising agencies. Some years ago a writer in the Edind 
Review remarked, ‘“ Though men who have risked their lives on fi 
battle, or borne the whole burden of public affairs, may have c 
more stately trophies and more lavish rewards, we know of no man 
has conferred a greater amount of benefit upon his fellow-creatures 
the unassuming author of ‘Postage Reform.’” It would be diffi 
estimate the advantages the whole civilised world has derived fi 
comparatively new penny-postage system; and one may suppose 
few persons would be disinclined to aid the movement for raising 
statue, or some other memorial, in honour of the venerable Sir Row 
Hill, who has now passed his eightieth year. A meeting for carry 
out the object has been held at Kidderminster, and a committ 
pointed, the honorary secretaries being Mr. J. Morton, town clerk, an 
Mr. A. W. Beale. ; 


THE ALBERT INSTITUTE, EDINBURGH.—For some years past, owi 
to the great increase of Art-study in Scotland, the limited accom: 
tion in the rooms of the Royal Scottish Academy, necessitating 
rejection of a multitude of works more or less meritorious, has be 
serious disadvantage. The matter having been brought under the n 
of a member of the Scottish Heritages Company, he immediat 
about devising a remedy ; and with the aid and coéperation of seve! 
gentlemen of taste and influence-a fine gallery was projected, and is 
nearing completion, at the west end of the Scottish metropolis. 
gallery, which will give space for about a thousand works, cannot in a 
sense be regarded but as a needful adjunct to the Royal Scottish 4 
demy. It is simply a means to supply an evident demand, to open 
door for those who otherwise might lack opportunity of appeal to th 
public tribunal in Edinburgh. Moreover, the new hall is proposed | 
be a permanent Fine-Art exhibition, where a variety of original w 
of native taste and skill may appear in succession. 

CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART.—Two interesting additions have re 
cently been made to this gallery. Mr. Church, artist, has presented 
the gallery a cabinet-sized full-length portrait of President Mad 
painted by Thomas Sully. It combines the merit of a striking likene: 
recognisable by old citizens, with a soft, rich refinement of colour, 
excellent arrangement, all given in Sully’s best style. The other adi 
tion is an electrotype reproduction by Elkington & Co., England, of 
famous ‘Shakespeare Dish’—from an old vefoussé dish in the South 
sington Museum. The face of Shakespeare in the middle of it has | 
traditional lineaments strongly marked, and the border represents fan 
liar scenes from various plays. 

Four statues have been recently placed in the exterior niches of the 
Royal Exchange at Leeds, England: they respectively represent Sir T. 
Gresham, Christopher Columbus, Sebastian Cabot, and Sir Walter 
leigh—men whose lives were intimately associated with the comm 
of the Western world. The figures are life-size, executed by Mr. Jol 
Throp, a sculptor of Leeds, whose works have been occasionally seen 
the Royal Academy: we understand that the whole of the carving 
the Exchange, both internally and externally, is from the hand of 
Throp. 


Mr. STEPHEN J. FERRIS, of Philadelphia, has made an etching | 
Vibert’s ‘Schism’ (which we engraved on wood for the Art Journal 
April, 1875), that is a decided success, and which will be appreciated 
every connoisseur in this revived branch of art. It certainly exhibit 
excellent character, with precision of touch, strength of line, and q 
of texture, that are very commendable. It is published by H. W 
lich, of 3 John Street, New York. . NY 


THE distinguished Belgian painter, M. Louis Gallait, H.R.A., 

completed six out of fifteen historical portraits for the panels Re 
hemicycle of the hall of the Belgian Senate at Brussels. They repre 
Charlemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon, Jean IL, Relippee sa the 4 
duke Albert, and the Archduchess Isabel. 


THE bronze statue to Fitz-Greene Halleck, an illustration of whi 
gave in the Art Journal for January, 1875, is placed in Central 
and at this writing is announced for unveiling May 15th, with 
priate ceremonies. This statue was designed by J. W. Macdonald, ' 
New York. Mt ts.) 

AMERICAN arti8ts who intend to send paintings or statuary og 
Paris International Exposition of 1878 will do well to remember 
by the rules of the Commission, no works that have been executed 
to May 1, 1867, will be received, as it is intended that the c 
shall comprise only late productions of living artists. 


NEW YORK, JUNE, 1877. 
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By WititaM B, Carpenter, LL. D., F. R. S. 

V. On the Distribution of Standard Time in the United States. 
By Prof, Eowarp S, HoLpEN, 

. Matter and Mind. By Frances Emity Wuirte, M.D. 

. Gar-Pikes, Old and Young, II. By Prof. Burr G. 


WILDER. (Illustrated.) 
VIII. Relation of the Air to the House we live in. By Dr. Max 
IX. 


VON PETTENKOFER. (lIllustrated.) 
Spinoza: 1677 and 1877. By Ernest RENAN. 
X. Transmission of Excitations in Sensory Nerves. 
Paut Bert. (lIllustrated.) 
XI. Sketch of Alfred Russel Wallace. 
XIT. CorrRESPONDENCE. 
XIII. 


Epitor’s TasLe, Lirerary Norices, Poputar MIsceL- 
LANY, NOTES. 


Terms: $5 per Annum, postage free, or 50 cents per Number, 
APppPLETONS’ JOURNAL and THE Poputar Science MontTHuyy, 
together, for $7.20 per annum, postage prepaid by the publishers. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


A select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
will be found at the rooms of 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 


3 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


"The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others. 
It also contains exquisite proofs by Morghen, Toschi, Bonghi, 
Desnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &c. 


(With Portrait.) 


Collectors and Amateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of 


examination, Prices Moderate. , 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


By Dr. 
i 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, 


Manufacturer, 
@ EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Bet. Broadway & Fifth Ave. 


\ 
N 
N 

\\ 


WW MM F 


UPHOLSTERY, 
MIRRORS, AND DECORATIONS. 


GOOD WORK, RICH AND PLAIN, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Warerooms, 7 East Eighteenth St. 


A. P. HAWKINS, 
Antiques, 
Foruiture, Porcelaius, Brouzes, India Goods, 


ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


21 Kast 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Bet. BROADWAY AND 5TH ‘AVE., 


FF PARQUET AND INLAID FLOORS, 


In New and Elegant Designs. 
WOOD BORDERS FOR RUGS, 
At greatly reduced prices. 


LM Send 3-cent stamp for Book of Designs. 


Pa Volk Lak, 


IN THE 


ART JOURNAL. 


Ciroulates among: the best class in the country, 


HENRY W. QUIN, Advertising Dep't, 
D. Aprteton & Co., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Ys» 


Every Packet bears the Fac-Simile 


of his Signature. 


|}. ie ts Hops ole digettey ae 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED STEEL PENS. 


| 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. H 


MANUFACTURERS’ WAREHOUSE, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW-YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT. & SONS. 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


Splendid New Work on Costume, by the Author 
of ‘* Polychromatic Ornament.” 


LE COSTUME HISTORIQUE, 


To consist of 500 Plates, 300 of which are in Col- 
ors, Gold, and Silver, and 200 in ‘‘ CAMAIEU ” 
(or Improved Tinted Lithography), executed 
in the finest style of Art by Messrs. Firmin- 
Didot & Co., of Paris, representing Authentic 


| 
Examples of the Costumes and Ornaments of 


all Times among all Nations, with numerous 
Choice Specimens of Furniture, Giass, Orna- 
mental Metal-work, Arms and Armor, Useful 
Articles, Modes of Transport, etc. With Ex- 
planatory Notices and an Historical Disserta- 
tion (in French). 


Pubjished under the Direction of M. A. RACINET, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ POLYCHROMATIC ORNAMENT,” 


From the Evening Post, April 24, 1877. 

“The publishers, Firmin-Didot & Co., of Paris, and J. W. 
Bouton, of New York, intend that, in four respects, this cyclopz- 
cia shall excel any other similar work: in the first place, that it 
shall be more complete, because wf the abundance of the mate- 
rials, which is now greater than at any previous time, and espe- 
cially because of the opportunities for selection afforded at the Ex- 
hibition of Costume in 1874 and the Exhibition of Geographical 
Sciences; in the second place, that it shall be more exact, because 
the pictures have been made chiefly from the objects themselves 
or from photographs; in the third place, that it shall be more 
available for the purposes of artists and connoisseurs, because of 
the fidelity of the details obtained by the process of photo-engrav- 
ihg; and, in the fourth place, that it shall be cheaper, because of 
the use of new and easy methods of reprodu:tion. 

“‘This work is unquestionably the best work on its subject ever 
offered to the public, and it will engage very general attention. 
In shapeliness and convenienve too, it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired —which cannot be said often of cyclopedias of costumes, One 
can enjoy the colors and the contents of these “ parts” while loung- 
ing in a veranda or rocking in a bo :doir It is not necessary to 
adjourn to a public library and to an immovable chair.”’ 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


“The designs are executed with great minuteness, and are so 
clearly expressed that the most su} serficial observer can under- 
stand them as readidy as the cu iltured scholar. Another plate, 
printed in colors, represents the costumes of the religious orders 
and cc ollegians in Rome in the seventeenth century. Of Italy, 
again, there is a series of s aperbly-c olored costumes of the nine- 
teenth century. There are also full-page cojored plates relating 
to Iuropean Turkey, Polind, Greece, I rance, and Russia. 

“Fron Ezyopt there is a gorgeous interior of great antiquity. 
It is r2prodacet with its grand columas, tropical parterre, and or- 
nate decorations, in clovs. One of the richest plates, executed in 
colors, silver, and gold, illustrates the costumes of the sovereigns 
and women of India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes, 
Of the middle age there is a rich interi ior, with its great open fire- 
place, painted walls, and draperies. 1t shows the family circle at 
the dinner-table, with the po:t reciting his verses, the drawing- 
room amusements, aud the bedroon and nursery appointments, 
which put our modera ‘ Eastlake’ furniture toshame. Again. of 
that age we are shown a series of civil costumes. A pla‘e relating 
to France in the eighteenth century is interesting as showing a 
domestic interior, with the family engaged in their ordinary avoca- 
tions. 

“The work will be published in twenty parts, with explanztory 
notes, and a copious historical dissertation in French. From the 
high character of the author and publisher it is certain that the 
work will be more complete in det xi), more exact in the reproduc- 
tion of figures, and more practical, for the reason that the plates 
are of asize and so comprehensive that they scarcely need more 
explanation than that of any contemporary author. It will be in- 
valuable for artists and professional men. 


From the New York Herald, April 16, 1877. 


“Mr. J. W. Bouton, who caters to the very best literary taste 
in the country, has just become the agent for ‘Le Costume His- 
torique,’ a set of soo plates, with descriptive letter-press, published 
by Messrs. Firmin-Didot & Co., of Paris. The work is issued in 
parts, of which only two are as ‘yet published. These show what 
the work will be when completed, and we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it one of the most sumptuous and attractive books of 
costume ever published. It will consist, when finished, of 500 
plates, 300 of which are in colors, gold, and silver, and 200 in im- 
proved tinted lithography, representing authentic examples of the 
costumes and ornaments of all times among all nations, with speci- 
mens of choice furniture, glass, ornamental metal-work, arms, ar- 
mor, etc., the whole edited by M. A, Racinet, with explanatory 
text in French. Evidently no pains have been spared to make 
this work complete. The subject allows of the most generous 
treatment, and the illustrations are gorgeous in the extreme. The 
production of this work will have cost M. Didot, when finished, 
the sum of $103,00c. It will be completed in twenty parts, pub- 
lished at intervals of two months. Each part contains twenty-five 
plates, and comes in a large or small portfolio, according to the 
ay the small being &4.50 a part, the _ large $9.00, the difference 
eing in the size and tint of the paper.’ 


‘MODE OF PUBLICATION. 


The complete work will be published in Twenty Parts, at in- 
tervals of two months. Parts I. and II. are now ready, and will 
be sent for inspection if required. Price per Part, small 4to (8% 
by 74 inches) in portfolio, $4.50; Large Paper, in folio (16 by 
11¥4 inches), impressions on Finted Paper, in portfolio, $9.00. 

On completion, the price will be raised 25 per cent, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


J, W, BOUTON, 706 Broadway, New York, 


ALBRO & BROTHERS’ CIRCU 


<o> — 


We would respectfully invite your attention to the following memorand 


TEAS, COFFEES, WINES, ete, 


Please examine carefully, and note the prices. 


Any order which you may be pleased to favor ws with will be pron 
attended to, and if any article sent does not prove satisfactory you can 
it and receive your money again, as all the goods sold by us are warra 
give entire satisfaction. 


NEw 


OOLONG TEA. 


TEAS, 


YOUNG HYSON_ TEA. ’ 
.$ .36 cents per PR 


Good Quality........ $ .36 cents per Pound. Good Quality....... 

| Fine ote ere Soc. +48 66 Fine 66 ok fae 48 

| Extra Fine ac -60 sé Extra Fine Quality... -60 2 
Choice =] eae 66 Choice we et sé 
Best sé .. 80 66 Best 66") aeoe “ 


\ 

GREEN AND BLACK MIXED TEA 

Good Quality........$ .36 cents per Pt 
8 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA. 


Good Quality ..8 .36 cents per Pound. 


Fi ver 48 ee Fine £6. Seater . ““ 
ine hrs ‘6 
Fxtra Fine Quality. -60 “ce atl pe Que a pe, 
Best . 80 66 aj 
é HYSON AND IMPERIAL TEAS. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN TEA. Good Quality........ A -36 cents per P 
Fine Quality........ $ .40 cents per Pound. Fine $6 >, athe omens 248 66 
Extra Fine ete f -60 66 Extra Fine Quality... -60 om 
Best 80 ss Best .. 80 ““c 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND EVERY MORNIN 


Best em Old Java Cofiee.$ 134 ctse] 
Plantation ¢¢ 38 


Good'Coltee. i246... 
Fine Family Coffee 
Choice Old Coffee 


$ .18 cents pez Ib. 
022 “6 
228 6¢ | 


3 


ALL KINDS OF REFINED SUGARS AT THE REFINERS’ LOWEST PRIC 


We would call particular ‘attention to the following List of WINES, BRANDIES, WHISKIES, eta, 
as they are of very Fine Quality and Warranted Pure: 


Hennessy and Otard Brandies, at $4, $6, Meder’s Swan Gin, at $4, $5, and § 
$8, $10, and $12 per Gallon. Gallon. 


Old Rye and Bourbon Whiskies, at $3, $4, Scotch and Irish Whiskies, at $4, $5 
$5, and $6 per Gallon. $6 per Gallon. 


Jamaica Rum, at $4, $6, $8, and $10 per Madeira, Sherry, and Port Wines, 4 
Gallon. $4, $6, $8, and $10 per Gallon. 


CHAMPAGNE, CLARET, AND CALIFORNIA WINES, OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 156 Bowery, Fourth Door above Broome St, New 


The Best Advertising Wedinms, 


RPPLEHTONS POPULAR SCIENCK MONTHLY, 
APPLETONS’ NEW YORK MEDICAL, JOURNAL, 
RPPLETONS JOURNAL, 
RPPLETONS ART JOURNAL, 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


<== 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising Agents, No. 41 Park Row, New York, conduct an office for 
eception of advertisements for all American and Canadian newspapers. 
van wishing to sell a farm, factory, village lot, or a business interest, may believe that a customer would be more likely 
id in Chicago, Washington, or Louisville, than other cities, but not know the names of the papers most likely to reach 
e buyer in those places or the cost of inserting his announcement. This information it is the province of the Adver- 
+ Agency to furnish, and the reputation of the agency must be the guarantee to its customer that the information will 
en with knowledge and in good faith. 
ose who require the services of the Advertising Agency may be found in every path of business. Proprietors of patent . 
sines, persons who have patent-rights, books or other articles to sell, whether through canvassers, peddlers, or otherwise. 
s or Railroad Companies wishing to attract settlers to desirable but unoccupied lands. Bankers would sell railroad and 
‘investment bonds. Newspapers announce their prospectuses and desirable premiums. Steamships advertise excursions 
duced fares. Summer Resorts issue announcements to attract visitors. Educational Institutions seek pupils. Business- 
want skilled workmen or assistants. Clerks and others desire situations. Brothers, husbands, and sons disappear, and 
ust be advertised for in the cities where they were last heard of. New corporations seek stockholders who have money to 
west. Through the entire round of affairs advertising has to be brought into frequent requisition. It often happens that men 
ho never expended a dollar for advertising suddenly find themselves obliged to make a considerable outlay without time for 
eliberation, or the possession of any knowledge of the methods to be employed. It is for the benefit of these that advertising 
gents exist. 

_ The proprietor of a newspaper, the clerk in his employ, the special canvasser who represents him, are never the proper 
ersons to whom an advertiser should apply for information about the best medium for spreading abroad his announcement. 
rom the nature of the case there is but one reply to be expected, namely: ‘ADVERTISE IN ‘OUR’ PAPER.” They do 
ot possess, and it is not their business to possess, the peculiar information about a competing journal which may make it the 
ore economical medium through which the advertiser may accomplish the purpose he has in view. 

a know that the Louisville Courier-Fournal and the Washington Szar are the papers which give greatest publicity 
their respective cities; that more skilled mechanics read the Sczentific American than any other paper; that the Boston 
ranscript or Harper's Bazar is scanned by ladies to an extent unusual with most journals, cr that the New York Z7mes and 
vibune give better satisfaction than any other dailies to persons who issue educational annnouncements; to be able to 
ssignate the political tendencies, the literary peculiarities, the declining or growing popularity of particular journals, to know 

hat statements of publishers to rely upon, and what to discredit, where most service can be obtained for the money, what 
ices are high, and what are low, is the province of an advertising agency. Its success will greatly depend upon the prompt 
oy with which it imparts to its patrons the desired information. 

* The advertiser who wishes to insert a short card or notice two or three times in from one to half a dozen first-class papers 
spects and is required to pay the schedule rates of the journals for the specified service. The amount of his patronage 
sot sufficient to entitle him to a reduction. When the matter to be inserted is considerable, or is to appear many times 

by the month, quarter, or year—amounting to hundreds, thousands, or possibly tens of thousands of dollars, then 
becomes a question of prime importance, not only that papers of best value and influence be employed, but that the 


ice shall be secured at the lowest price to be obtained; not only this, but in those instances where the lowest price 
will be accepted is in advance of the probable worth of the journal under consideration, that fact should decide the 
rtiser to omit it from his list. | 

The advertiser of greatest experience cannot have the same familiarity with newspaper values and rates which his 
ive dealings secure to the agent képt constantly in communication with publishers of every class; but, the better 
d the advertiser, the more readily and certainly will he be able to decide upon the value and importance to him of 
» special information which the agent claims to possess, 

GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO. have made their Advertising Agency the most complete and thoroughly equipped 
ishment of the kind in the world. That they have done this has not been questioned for several years. ‘This fact, 
the extensive advertising of their own business, which it has always been their policy to maintain, cause them to be in 
) receipt of a large number of applications for information. To answer these they have printed circulars and pamphlets, 
: serve a good purpose in many cases, but extensive advertisers require special attention, and the competition for 
atronage has led many such to helieve that it is a favor to the Advertising Agency to be allowed to submit 
ie upon ‘the understanding that the contract will be awarded where the figures are lowest. 

n this point GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO. take a different view. They do not furnish estimates except for 
ation of their own patrons, and decline all business offered for competition. 


£ dens, Will shortly remove to No. 10 Spruce St., opposite the Tribune Building, 
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International Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


MEDALS AND AWARDS TO 


Proms 4 MITCHELL, VANCE & co. 


ENTENNIAL \ yp 
~VU NEW TORK. Ur 


The United States Centennial. Commission announce the following report as 
the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Nos. 836 & 838 Broad- 
way, and 72 & 74 East 13th Street, near Union Square, New York City, for 
GAS-FIXTURES and ECCLESIASTICAL WARE. REPORT: 


Ist.—This exhibit is of a large, complete, and varied character, of special excellence in design, workmanship, and f 
and is arranged with Sreat taste and skill. 

2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas-Fixtures, the exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of designs employed, 1 
sance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attained. In combinations of metal with pore c 
glass, rich effects have been here pr oduced. 

3d.—In Steel-finished Fixtures, a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. 

4th.—T he Double Slide Extension-Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of motion that are o, 
while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are unique. 

dth.—In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this exhibit is of excellence, as well in workmanship and finish asine 
character and tastefulress of design. \ 

6th.—In Crystal Gas-Fixtures, the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the Goods as “ CRY, 
(few wires or chains being used, the arms, “ebCn, being solid Crystal), the beauty and taste, as well as novelty 
designs employed, and the excellence of the material used, dive this part of the exhibit prominence and value 

Vth.—In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel-Rails, etc., the several exht 
the Medieval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church use are of e 
lence and beauty, being architecturally correct in their respective schools. 

[SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO A 
York City, for BRONZE and MARBLE CLOCKS, BRONZES, and ZINC IMITATION BRONZES. REPORT: , 


For Marble Mantel- Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze and Zine imitations of Bronze, with Figures, Vasea 
Statuettes of the same, the Mar ‘ble-work and the Metal-work of which are of General Excellence. 


[SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, ¥ 

Attest:- ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
MITCHELL, VANCE & Cie aa 

Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic Gas-Fixtures, Fine Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes,@ 
Nos. 836 & 838 BROADWAY, and 72 & 74 EAST {3th ST., near Union Square, New York City. 


Highest Honors at the Centennial World’s Fair, 1876. | ‘‘No American author of the day 


THE SHONINGER ORGANS = 4 —— 
Pronounced urarimeusyaecne AFTER MANY DA 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the JupcEs in their RE- | 
PORT, from which the following is an extract: / 


“The B. SHonINGER ORGAN Co.’S EXHIBIT AS THE BEST INSTRUMENTS By CHRISTIAN REID. 
at a price rendering them possible to a large class of purchasers, having a 


combination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and pleasing effects, con- = 3 
taining many desirable improv ements, will stand longer in dry or damp cli- New York: D. APPLETON & CO., Pustt — 
mate, less liable to get out of order, all the boards being made three-ply, put | = 
together so it is impossible for them to either shrink, swell, or split.” 
‘ 

This Medal and Award was granted after the most severe competition of BRASS BEDS E 
the best makers, before one of the most compe tent juries ever assembled. 

New styles and prices just issued, which are in accordance with our rule, 
the BEsT_ORGAN for the least money: A fine Stool boxed free with each BRASS CRADLES, BRASS CRIBS,. of English D « 

“A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, Teachers, Churches, | : 
and Lodges. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail, upon application to 
B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


THE ONLY ORGANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 
organ. 
Brass Curtain and Picture Rods. 
(Established 1850.) 97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


A Novel. 


A VOLUME OF CHARMING ART-GOSSIP-. 


GATHERINGS EPROM AN ARTIST'S PORTE O onze. 


By JAMES E., FREEMAN, 


Mailed, post-paid, to any.address, on receipt of price. xGan6., Cloths (Prem ape cces ss caew cvs y: $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


“FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CIGARETTES. Our Cigarettes are as fine as J; : 
ES ‘NOT can be produced. Only the best 
French Cigarette paper is used, 


Sn meet 
which is free from mineral and other injurioiis substan 


I2/AMERIQUE—A new Cigarette, of Perique and Vanity Fair, quite equal to a cigar. Unlike all others: Provided 
with mouth-piece. Highest Award, Vienna, 1873, and Centennial, 1876. Samples, 15 cents. Our Peerless and Plain 
Fine=Cut Chewing are unsurpassed. =e only brands receiving the Vienna Award, Always Uniform and Reli- 
able. 2 dao : _WM. S. KIMBALL & CO.,; = 

Pgertess Topacco Works. ~~ _(5 PRIZE MEDALS.) — - ~ Rochester, N.Y. ‘HORTON & RAMUS, No. * New ae 


fen aes THE ‘ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER, 
a < ~~ - —F- = eo —_ 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


(oe eee! 


SCULPTORS’ 
TOOLS, 


FINE | 
BRUSHES. 


BLIER FOR MEMORIALS 


STERLING SEVER, NEW ‘DESIGNS. 


Fe W, Devoe & Co,’s 
ARTISTS COLORS 


IN TUBES.]| 


F, W, Devoe & Co.'s 
* CANVAS 


FOR ARTISTS. 


Decorations 
and Embroideries; |. fh 
LO ‘Ctss 


Metal 
and Stone, 
To- Cts. 


my cel 
~ to cts. 


a5 WATER WAX 
aNDanD AMERICAN COLORS, FLOWER| 
CAKES AND: MOIST. GOODS. 


(Factories:—Horatio and Jane Streets, N.Y.) 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Frod’k W: Devoe, WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND .VARNISHES, 


James F. Drummond, 
Fred’k Saunders, Jr., 
J. Seaver Page. 


65m fackived the iinqualfied approbation of all te K i N re S E @) R D S 


, and will be found in daily use in the principal 


bo isons a warta -wide Peeg arey First-Ciass oO Ss r 
i RRORMITY oy pd eee! AND Dura- S\ A f e od O T a cn 
. Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 


Is perfectly PURE—free from acids and other foreign sub- 
stances that injure Linen. 


Is STRONGER than any other—requiring much less quan- 
tity in using. 


Is UNIFORM—stiffens and finishes work always the same. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STS., NEW YORK. 


“KINGSFORD'’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


: Is ‘the most delicious of all Preparations, for, PUDDINGS, 
BENG MANGE, CAKE, ete. 


72D 
3 “opuraR iN ee Pores 


a LE 
Saut BY! se 2) Sag 
INTHE at Yue | __ John Street. 


at Pave E 1-05-01. 


OR> 
: of THE LAND WE LIVE IN. = 
EDITED: BY WILtiam CULLEN BRYANT. 


"CITIES; AND OTHER BICTURESQUE FEATURES OF OUs COUNTRY. 


no “publication of the kind has ever been attempted in, the country on a scale so large, with design 

really magnificent: They offer it to the American public as not only the greatest and. fullest exposi- 

been madé, but as a monument of native art worthy the genius and reputation of our people. 

d wood, The steel plates are printed on heavy, toned plate-paper; the wood illustrations 

ntly interspersed through the text, which is printed on heavy, extra-calendered, toned paper. + 
/ CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


Fifty. Cents “each, payable on delivery. “Each part contains one Beir feshes engraving on steel, and 
rk is gomplete Ain: ‘Rony-ight Parts ;, the size Les quarto. = 


aD APPLETON & = €0., Publishers, +549 = 551 Broatoey New York, 


Rea 


ELECTRO pe - ve 


AWARDED tose THE eee ee are 


| Fae Ss E 
_ MERIDEN BRITANNIA com 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


FOR 


Extracts from Centennial Judges’ . 50,000,000 Dollars’ worth op the Extracts 5 from American Ins 
Report: celebrated Meriden Britannia Co.. 


| “Theit Large Variety of Silver-Plated| @n@ 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver-plated \- 

White Metal Hollow Ware. is of eddie: wares, sold in the last 25 years to the 

Quality and Finish, and of Tasteful, Designs.” : ae ( . S : 

ft Bee ot ee ee ; best trade, have given satisfaction, 
** Their Silver-Plated. Forks, § poons, an oe a 

Knives, are of Superior Quality \and Excel- | These goods are now admitted to be 


lent Finish. «Ther X/I Plating, or extra the standard in this country. = 
plating on exposed parts, deserves commen- Trade-mark on Spoons, Forks, and 
dation.” pened OA. Ys eee Rogers’ Broth ers, 


ork Life Insure ua 


ANNUAL CASH INCOME, 


And Applications: for Ten Thousand Policies per Annum. 


ra by. the Company’s Standard, 4 per cent, - : = 
ee ae 1, is71. |B the New York. State Standard, 5 ewes 


- Pe a Re ES ses ik ee 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, ~ \. WM, H.:APPLETON,: 5; om ‘A. BOOTH, pie B. CLAFLI IN; 
DAVID DOWS, JOHN MAIRS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, , EDWARD MARTIN, 
| ISAAC(C, KENDALL, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY BOWERS, © J. F. SEYMOUR, é 
= DANIEL S..MLLELER, WILLIAM -BARTON,- =~ > CHARLES WRIGHT, M; Di, * 2) “LOOMIS b, WHITE, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President amd, Aptiaarye cn Re pet eg aS Nace 


Tae New York Lire Insurance \ComPANY offers, to those desiring: insurantee, advantages which canines surbassed by iy other a 
and. careful'management. , Its Policies are so distributed in different sections of the: Unzted-States, Canada, Great Britain, and- Trance; that the most 


are obtained.” It grants ad! desirable forms of Life Insurance on oe blans and wADat Sie terns. Its systems ‘Ae: tnsurance are we os 
i Samous Sor their complete adaptability to the requir ements of the age: 


~ Prospects. ad ey furnished: te wn iin uy the im one. a tie Cpa oa 


